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THE QUARTET OF ENGLISH LABOR LEADERS. 


The Labor movement in Great Britain is if possible in ad- 
vance of ours in America. We have some good and true men 
at the head, of whom undoubtedly, Mr. Terrence V. Powderly 
is chief; but in England there are four of whom it would be 
difficult to say which leads the others in point of power. 
Perhaps we should select John Burns to this position, as he 
has been elected to Parliament by his fellow working-men. 

Mr. Burns was the hero of the great dock strikes and had 
very much to do with the orderly proceedings of the working- 
men which were commented upon so favorably at that time; 
also with the people’s demonstrations in Trafalgar Square 
which have become much less objectionable than in times 
past. During the dock strikes, thousands of men signed the 
pledge of total abstinence under the influence of their leader, 
and hundreds became believers in the Gospel. But this last 
was not by John Burns’ means, for unhappily, owing to ad- 
verse influences brought to bear upon him during his life 
upon the continent, he became undermined in his religious 
faith. He has, however, the results of a Christian training 
and nurture, as have so many true and kindly men and 
women who do not seem to perceive that their own character 
and course in life are among the most convincing proofs of the 
Christianity they think they have abandoned, but which they 
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could never really separate from, so long as a fibre of brain or 
thought remains with them. 

John Burns refused a large salary, although he has now so 
great a following that as a speaker and writer he stands in the 
front rank, and might become rich if he could afford to make 
money. When he gave up his life as a working-man for that 
of a labor leader he was earning about $500 a year ; he accepts 
this much from those to whom he gives his powers, but not a 
cent beyond. One of the foremost leaders of political move- 
ments in England stated in private conversation a few days 
ago, that beyond question, John Burns would be in the 
Cabinet before ten years, perhaps within five or three, for the 
working-men’s movement is making tremendous progress, and 
if the bill for ‘‘one man one vote’’ should be adopted by the 
next Parliament, which is not unlikely, the addition to the 
voting population would greatly augment the tide of opinion 
and sentiments now setting in favor of the masses. Should 
the next Parliament decline to pass such a bill, it is thought 
that it will be dissolved, and the opinion of the country taken, 
and it is universally conceded that the result will be in favor 
of the enlarged suffrage ; meanwhile, the vote of women in the 
municipalities is helping greatly to forward those reforms 
which alone can give us a sober voting population. 

In the article contributed by Mr. John Burns to the NVine- 
teenth Century magazine, he takes a noble position in relation 
to the work of women, saying that, ‘‘ The position of a work- 
less woman or girl in a city of great distances is even more 
pathetic than that of the unemployed male worker. Before 
her stands the work-house or the street, but she bravely suf- 
fers in silence and has‘no alternative to starvation but the 
eating of the crumb of charity, or the loaf of lust: this in- 
dustrial Andromeda that want of work has chained to a life 
she loathes, incarnates all the poignant sorrow and desperation 
of the merciless struggle for existence amongst the poor, 
against which virtue, honor, and labor often fight in vain. 
The best mode of relief is relief by finding work for the work- 
less.”’ 

Mr. Burns gives his plan for ameliorating the situation, 
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which may be briefly recapitulated, as follows :—Absorption 
of the unemployed by general reduction of hours, so that there 
shall be work enough to go round ; this to be followed by the 
municipalization of industry, and the nationalization of mo- 
nopolies. Mr. Burns considers this the line of least resistance 
in a struggle which involves either regulation or riot, reduc- 
tion of hours or a revolution on the part of working people. 
He believes as a matter of course in a compulsory eight-hour 
day and no over-time. He thinks that by this means alone 
the enormous number of the unemployed could be absorbed 
into the ranks of the workers. He says that on the railways 
alone, in England, an eight-hour day would help a hundred 
thousand men, or just as many more men as are now at work. 
He says that in the General Post Office the stoppage of over- 
time would secure the employment of eight hundred more 
men. As the business is now conducted the employés are 
allowed to work extra hours for extra pay. He would estab- 
lish Labor Bureaus at once, in order to find out how many 
unemployed there are, and would put these Bureaus under the 
charge of a competent official in the Town Hall. These 
Bureaus should be in telephonic and telegraphic communication 
with each other throughout the country by means of a Cen- 
tral Labor Exchange and an Imperial Labor Bureau which 
would utilize 18,000 Post Offices for ascertaining and exchang- 
ing the various different local needs. Mr. Burns would also 
have a Relief Committee in each County Council area, on 
which representatives of the Trades Unions, Charity Organi- 
zation Societies, Temperance Societies and other bodies should 
sit, as it would be necessary to have local knowledge sufficient 
to differentiate workers from loafers. These should dispense 
relief in money or food to those only who through illness or 
inability to work required relief, and who refuse to go into 
the work-house because their distress is only temporary. All 
subscriptions for the relief of the able-bodied poor should be 
handed over to the local authorities, and the Surveyor or 
Engineer in those localities should employ the unemployed in 
cleansing, sanitation, and other necessary public works. 

No man should be employed unless he had at least resided 
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three months in the district, and no man should be employed 
full time. 

The next in order is Tom Mann, who as a speaker ranks 
alongside his more celebrated parliamentary comrade. He is 
an authority on the Labor question, and has been cited before 
a Parliamentary Commission on this subject, his opinions 
being listened to with the greatest respect. He is in favor of 
the Temperance movement, but not so strongly as Mr. Pow- 
derly on our side of the water; I earnestly wish he were, it 
would give a mighty impetus to the reform. Labor leaders 
here as in America are at heart with us, but. having studied 
the question of finance, they are so determined to stand to- 
gether for the eight-hour law that they will not break ranks 
for the Temperance movement. The desideratum on both 
sides the sea is that each group should take up the best ideas 
of the correlated group that stands beside it, and this will 
‘doubtless be done sooner or later as a political movement for 
which England and America are alike waiting, praying, and 
I hope, working. 

Ben Tillett is the only one of the four that I have yet heard 
speak. He was present at a great meeting held in West- 
minster Town Hall a few days since, presided over by Canon 
Farrar, and addressed by Lady Henry Somerset, Canon Wilber- 
force, and W. S. Caine, M. P., and at which the warm greet- 
ings of temperance workers were given to the American 
representative of the White Ribbon. The speeches of the 
evening were all remarkable, that of Ben Tillett seemed most 
deeply of all to impress the audience. He is a small man of 
slight figure with a noble head and brow, clear blue eyes, frank 
aud kindly as a child’s, and the most earnest manner. His 
address was more comprehensive than that of the cultivated 
speakers who had preceded him, for in a few trenchant 
sentences he set forth the relation of heredity to the temper- 
ance reform, outlined the scientific aspect of the problem, also 
its relation to political economy, to finance, to human life, to 
society, and to the individual. Nearly every sentence was 
punctuated with applause, and everybody must have gone 
away saying, ‘‘We did not know that working-men were so 
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Ben Tillett is a member 
of the London County Council, and he is also an honored 
member of the Congregational Church, and has a reverent and 
beautiful spirit toward God and humanity. 

America, perhaps, has heard more of Mr. Keir Hardie than 
of the others, because our newspapers took up what was called 
his dire offense when he appeared in the House of Commons 
in a blue serge double-breasted jacket and waistcoat, fawn 
colored trousers, a striped flannel shirt with a colored scarf 
tied round his collar in a sailor knot, and forgot to doff his 
cap at the proper moment. Mr. Hardie is described by Lon- 
don correspondents as picturesque rather than, as unfriendly 
critics would make it, grotesque. He is a young man of 
thirty-six, the son of working people, and was born in a min- 
ing village of Lanarkshire. He grew up without education, 
never having attended school a day in his life; when he was 
sixteen he could not sign his own name, but he has become, 
as the result of honest hard brain work a well-educated man, 
widely read in the history and philosophy of his time, and a 
contributor to the Nineteenth Century. He has had consider- 
able experience in journalism, as a labor agitator in the best 
sense of the word, and is idolized by his own class. He has 
never been a paid agitator, but earns his own livelihood, and 
has done so for the last eight years by means of journalistic 
work. He is described as having a high brow, bright strong 


endowed in brain and eloquence.’ 


kindly eye, a brown beard, an unassuming voice whose rich 
Scotch brogue is very agreeable to the ear. The splendid 
persistence of the man is shown in this instance. He said 
recently in reply to a reporter’s question: ‘‘I learnt short- 
hand in the pit when I had a little spare time; I got my pit 
lantern and smoked the white stone wall and then sketched 
the shorthand characters on it with a pen.”’ 

Another impression concerning Mr. Hardie should be cor- 
rected. Itis said that he is not a believer in Christianity, but 
this is denied by his good friends, Rev. Dr. Leach, founder of 
the Evangelical Union Church, and Dr. Fergus Ferguson, of 
Glasgow, both of whom speak in the most eulogistic terms of 
Mr. Hardie’s moral character and religious work in Scotland. 
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His quarrel is not at all with Christianity, but rather with 
what is being done, or not done, by ecclesiastic organizations. 
His statements to a reporter on this question are most inter- 
esting; this is the specific complaint he makes against the 
church, as given in his own language: ‘‘ They do so little 
when there is so much to be done ; the power of the church 
to-day if exercised as it might and ought to be would make 
such evils as sweating, slum life and the liquor traffic impos- 
sible.’’ The following question was then asked Mr. Hardie: 
‘“You think then the power of the churches could be exer- 
cised by them as churches and not merely as individuals? 
Many ministers who are sympathizing with the labor move- 
ment and other social reforms do not take this view; they 
think that the church’s duty is to create the right kind of 
man, men of real Christian character to serve on Councils, 
Boards of Guardians, in Parliament, and’so on, and thus 
through its individual members the church will exercise its 
power upon the world.’’ 

‘‘But,’’ responded Mr. Hardie, ‘‘the organized church 
should be an organized army of people seeking to establish 
God’s Kingdom on earth by every legitimate means, of which 
political action is one of the most powerful in our day.”’ 

Mr. Hardie then went on as follows: 

‘Tam a Socialist, and until industry is organized on a co- 
operative basis, wherein men shall work, not to make profit, 
but to produce the necessaries of life for the community, the 
evils complained of will never be eradicated. But much might 
be done by providing work for the unemployed on home col- 
onies, where those out of work could provide for themselves 
the necessaries of life. A minimum of wage might also with 
advantage be established—especially to working girls,—mak- 
ing it a penal offense for an employer to engage a worker 
under a certain sum. A restriction of the hours of labor to 
eight per day, or less, in dangerous and unhealthy occupa- 
tions ; a drastic reform of the land laws which would stop or 
tend to minimize at least the influx of the agricultural laborers 
to the town ; the prohibition of work in dwelling houses, and 
the erection of work-shops by the municipality, and the estab- 
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lishment by the State, of provision for the disabled, whether 
by old age, sickness, or accident—all these would tend to 
check the deterioration now going on.”’ 

From boyhood Mr. Hardie has taken an active part in the 
temperance movement, and it was through it that he was 
introduced to public life, by speaking at meetings and so on. 

Mr. Hardie is in favor of the eight-hour question. He 
says: ‘‘The chief objections arise out of what is called 
the liberty of the individual. Those of us who are fighting 
for a legal eight-hour day have as strong a desire to maintain 
individual freedom as any individualist can possibly have, 
and it is because we know that individual liberty is, if not 
altogether, at least practically unknown to the ranks of labor 
to-day that we claim this demand. It would impose a re- 
straint upon employers of labor, and might also restrain a 
very small proportion of selfish workers who desire to work 
long hours in the hope of bettering their own position with- 
out caring for the consequences which are thereby entailed on 
their less fortunate brethren. But there is no objection to the 
legal eight-hour day which cannot be fairly met by its advo- 
cates.’’ 

In answer to the question why the workmen generally were 
not more in favor of it, Mr. Hardie replied : 

‘The miners’ decision is misleading unless you know the 
facts. In Durham where the vote was taken, the miners 
already work a very short day, from six anda half to seven 
and a half hours, but the boys require to work for ten hours 
a day to enable the men to secure this short working day. 
The leaders of the men have told them that an eight-hour 
day would mean the extension of their hours from the pres- 
ent number to eight, and the colliery-owners have stated that 
the legal eight-hour day would mean the closing of a number 
of collieries. I do not personally believe either of these 
statements. In regard to the wider question as to why the 
workers are opposed to it, during the whole of the present 
century the policy of this country, political and commercial, 
has been almost intensely individualistic, and has permeated 
the fibre of the people’s being until they have come to believe 
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that interference is an unlimited evil. Given the adoption of 
the principle of the legal eight-hour day, I would empower 
each organized trade, where so minded, to free itself bya 
ballot vote of the members from the operation of it.’’ 

On Mr. Hardie being asked whether he had any new plans 
for the new Parliament, he replied : 

‘‘The big question to-day, and the only important question 
as things are, is this of the unemployed, and my present in- 
tention is, unless the Government deals with it in a very 
drastic fashion, to make it a specialty during the coming Ses- 
sion.”’ 

Mr. Hardie concluded: ‘‘ This life of an agitator is very 
hateful to me. I set out with being very shy and reserved, 
and what I have to do is distasteful to me inasmuch as it 
breaks up all home life, and makes book reading almost im- 
possible. For example, since September 4, I have only been 
one day in my own house. I have been speaking every night 
without exception to crowds of people in all parts of the 
country. You ask me whether I get paid for this sort of 
thing. I get nothing but my railway fares, and I am afraid 
sometimes I forget to charge all these. Some of my friends 
want to raise a wage fund, and I am half inclined to let them, 
but I have no special love for the paid patriot. I started from 
my home five Sundays ago with 45 in my pocket; I go back 
with less than £2.’’ 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

London. 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S WELCOME TO MISS WILLARD. 


To THE EDITOR OF OUR Day, BOSTON. 


DEAR SIR :—Feeling assured that your patriotic desire to acquaint the 
readers of your paper with the success of their distinguished country- 
woman in the land of her forefathers will make my letter welcome, I am 
sending you some account of the meetings held in honor of Miss Wil- 
lard’s visit to England, from which great good is resulting to our 
common cause. Believe me Yours sincerely, 


ISABEL SOMERSET. 
Eastnor Castle, Feb. 6. 1893. 


Remarkable as has been the power of our transatlantic 
friends to attract immense audiences and awaken British 
enthusiasm, none perhaps, John Gough and Dwight L. Moody 
not excepted, have evoked more universal interest or received 
a greater ovation than has Miss Frances E. Willard during 
her three months’ stay in England. In this age of great con- 
venings, it is not often that a single meeting marks an epoch, 
even though it be in the interest of a reform that has now 
forged its way to the front in the politics of England’s regnant 
party, and, mzradile dictu, finds a place in the Queen’s speech 
to Parliament. This is a statement noteworthy indeed, but it 
is true of the national welcome, for it was nothing less, 
accorded to America’s white-ribbon leader at the recent great 
meeting in Exeter Hall. 

There is perhaps no better gauge of the state of public senti- 
ment towards a cause or an individual than the attitude of an 
Exeter Hall audience. This famous auditorium has been so 
long the battle-ground of all religious movements and reforms, 
that to the accustomed eyes of its habitués the unprecedented 
character of that assembly was a marvel. Even in the city of 
London it is not difficult to rally the adherents of a single 
reform, but to convene fifty distinct lines of religious, philan- 
thropic and reformatory work is something which, so far as I 
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know, has never before occurred in the greatest metropolis of 
the world. 

On the huge platform were seated men and women whose 
names are household words throughout the English-speaking 
race—members of Parliament, dignitaries of the Church, and 
ladies of society, side by side with the leaders of the Labor 
movement and the Salvation Army ;—a delegation appointed 
from the Methodist Church, the Baptist, the Congregational, 
the Society of Friends, elbowed Canons of the Established 
Church, and temperance leaders of the Catholic hierarchy ; 
while the chief Jewish Rabbi sent a congratulatory letter and 
signed the address of welcome which was also attested by three 
hundred local unions of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association. 

Among the societies represented on the platform were :—The 
World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, British 
Women’s Temperance Association, United Kingdom Alliance, 
Young Abstainers’ Union, Independent Order of Good Temp- 
lars, Independent Order of the Rechabites, Anti-Opium 
League, Woman’s Anti-Opium Emergency League, Church 
of England Temperance Society, Total Abstaining Section of 
the Young Woman’s Christian Association, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Band of Mercy, Salvation Army, Inter- 
national Christian Police Association, Church Army, West 
London Wesleyan Mission, Woman’s Suffrage Society, Peace 
Society, Vegetarian Society, the Rev. Armstrong Bennetts, B. 
A., and six ministers, a deputation from the Wesleyan Church ; 
Tower Hamlets Mission, Baptist Total Abstinence Society, 
Congregational Total Abstinence Society, Women’s Liberal 
Federation, National Union of Women Workers, National 
Vigilance Society, Prison Gate Mission, Friends’ Temperance 
Union, Presbyterian Temperance Union, Students’ Total 
Abstinence Association, New Church Temperance Society, 
Catholic Total Abstinence League of the Cross, National 
Temperance Federation, Phoenix Orders, London Temperance 
Hospital Board, Railway Temperance Union, Templar and 
Temperance Orphanage Board, English Sunday Closing 
Association, East London Mission Institute, Working Women’s 
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Teetotal League, Butchers’ Total Abstinence Society, Bakers’ 
Total Abstinence Society, General Post Office Total Absti- 
nence Society, Women’s Trades Union Association. 

The speakers, twelve in number, were each one equal to 
filling Exeter Hall in the strength of individual reputation ; 
but they gladly limited their speeches to five minutes each, 
rejoicing to be among those who did honor to the distin- 
guished guest whom the crowds had assembled to greet in 
numbers so Jarge that the tickets could have been sold twice 
over, and some fortunate possessors more sordid than enthusi- 
astic, were disposing of them at three times their original 
value at the entrance where they were eagerly purchased, even 
for the overflow meeting which had speedily to be organized, 
so great were the crowds demanding entrance. 

Nothing could: exceed the enthusiasm with which the 
speaker of the evening was greeted. The vast audience rose 
with a cheer on their lips, and waving white handkerchief in 
hand, and for several minutes the expression of their admir- 
ation seemed as though it would never subside. A thrill of 
pleasure comes to our hearts when one is thus recognized who 
has toiled so long and patiently for others’ weal, for it is good 
indeed, to pour out the fragrance of our welcome, affection 
and praise, and place our tribute in the warm clasp of living 
hands rather than lay it on the cold marble of a tomb. 

After such a greeting as has been described, it was not an 
easy task to organize a demonstration worthy to be compared 
with that of Exeter Hall; but the United Kingdom Alliance, 
the strongest temperance society in Great Britain, proved 
equal to the undertaking. Five thousand persons assembled 
on consecutive evenings in the great Free Trade Hall in Man- 
chester, —the second city in England—and the head- 
quarters of the Alliance. Canon Wilberforce and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson were the chairmen. ‘Testimonials were presented by 
the Alliance and other temperance societies, and the entire - 
audience rose to receive Miss Willard, a greeting which was 
perhaps excelled only by the enthusiasm which brought them 
to their feet again and caused a hearty British cheer to echo 
through the historic hall that had witnessed the triumphs of 
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Cobden, Bright and Gladstone, as she closed her speech. ‘‘A 
wonderful address,’’ said a veteran leader who had gauged 
every speaker on the temperance platform for the last forty 
years; ‘‘I have never heard it excelled and perhaps not 
equalled.”’ 

Similar demonstrations have been held in Carrington’s 
great hall in the heart of the east end of London, in Liver- 
pool where Miss Willard was welcomed by the Women’s Lib- 
eral Federation—in Birmingham and Leeds, Nottingham 
and Sunderland, — and in St. James’ Hall, London, — by in- 
vitation of the indefatigable Rev. Hugh Price Hughes on 
temperance Sunday. 

The Methodist churches of London, not to be outdone, 
have already given a social reception to the most prominent 
figure among Methodist women of America, and on the 27th 
of February they are to accord her a formal public greeting in 
John Wesley’s famous City Road Chapel. 

Scotland has added her quota to the universal enthusiasm, 
and indeed in the judgment of some of our temperance work- 
ers has exceeded, perhaps, in demonstrating a more express- 
ive sympathy in harmony with their well-known national hos- 
pitality. St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow — which accommodates 
5,000 persons — was packed on the evening of January 29, 
and the great Synod Hall in Edinburgh witnessed the remark- 
able exhibition of the presentation of a testimonial by Dr. 
Blaikie of the University, signed by the official representatives 
of every denomination in Scotland, together with the testimo- 
nials of each of the national temperance societies. 

A more notable instance of the result of Miss Willard’s life 
mission could not be instanced than such a recognition from 
this most conservative body of Christians who have for so 
long resisted the work and influence of women. It is, how- 
ever, no matter of wonder, that the work and worth of Fran- 
ces Willard should have been thus recognized in the mother 
country ; for wherever the temperance cause has a champion, 
wherever the cause of social purity has an exponent, whenever 
the labor movement lifts up its voice, whenever woman, with 
the sunlight of the glad new day upon her face, stretches 
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forth her hands to God, there her name is loved, cherished 
and revered. Tried by a jury of her peers, even amid the 
clashing opinions of this transition age, when the old is un- 
willing to die and the new seems hardly ready to be born, 
there would still come the verdict, ‘‘she is a fair opponent, 
she is a kindly comrade’’; as Lincoln said, ‘‘she has firmness 
in the right as God gives her to see the right, and moves along 
her chosen path with malice toward none and charity for all.’’ 
From that more august and perhaps impartial jury, beyond 
the circle of reform, comes the verdict, prophetic of that, 
which history shall one day record, ‘‘she made the world 
wider for woman, and happier for humanity.’’ We know that 
America owes her greatness to the sterling worth of those in- 
trepid Puritan pioneers who were the best gift of the old 
world to the new. So Frances Willard who has in her 
veins that pure New England blood, owes to her ancestry 
much of the strength and courage that must ever be a basis 
of a reformer’s character. Away on a Wisconsin farm, amid 
the cedars sweet and fragrant, and the whispering fields of 
Indian corn, she caught the inspiration of her life from the 
mother whose strong and sunny spirit made glad the solitary 
place, and who brought into the prairie wilderness a most in- 
trepid intellect and a culture exceptionally rare. The bright- 
ness of her own great nature made that ‘‘desolate’’ place 
‘“blossom as the rose’’ for her children. On that country 
farm, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Pope were household 
friends. That enthusiasm for humanity which characterizes 
Frances Willard’s work, was breathed into her active mind by 
one born and bred in the great free-soil State of the north, 
whose delight it was to teach her little girl to read from the 
‘*Slave’s Friend.’’ What wonder that in after years one of the 
greatest achievements of Frances Willard’s life was her mis- 
sion of reconciliation to the women of the South, while yet 
the scars of war throbbed in their breasts, and new-made 
graves stretched wide between sections that had learned the 
misery of hatred. It was the white ribbon taken by her 
tender hands that bound those wounds, and gently drew the 
noble-hearted women of that sunny land into the hospitable 
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home circle of the W. C. T. U. Sacrifice is the foundation of 
all real success, and it was a crucial moment in Miss Willard’s 
life when she resigned the brilliant position of Dean of the 
first women’s college connected with a university in America, 
and went out, penniless, alone, and unheralded, because her 
spirit had caught the rhythm of the women’s footsteps as they 
bridged the distance between the home and the saloon in the 
Pentecostal days of the temperance crusade. She has relin- 
quished that which women hold the dearest, the sacred 
sheltered life of home. Around her hearth no children wait 
to greet her. But she has lost that life only to find it again 
ten thousandfold. She has understood the mystery of the 
wider circle of love and loyalty, and the world is her home 
as truly as John Wesley said it was his “‘ parish.’ She has 
understood the diviner motherhood that claims the orphaned 
hearts of humanity as her heritage, and a chorus of children’s 
voices round the world cherish and hail her name, for ‘‘ or- 
ganized mother-love’’ is the best definition of the W. C. T. 
U. Well may we say in the words of our great poet : 


‘* Live and take comfort, thou wilt leave behind 

Powers that shall work for thee, 

Earth, air and skies 

There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee, thou 

Hast great allies : 

Thy friends are exaltations, agonies and love, 
And man’s unconquerable mind.” 


ISABEL SOMERSET. 
Eastnor Castle, England. 
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MISS WILLARD IN EXETER HALL. 


SPEECH IN LONDON, JANUARY 9, ON THE MODERN TEM- 
PERANCE MOVEMENT. 


The difference between the temperance reform in earlier 
and later times is that between a straight line and a circle. 
Total abstinence was the sum total of the propaganda when 
John B. Gough began his work, and its natural offset, total 
prohibition, came to us from Neal Dow. But the women 
crusaders of the West, in their sober, second thought and 
organized form, began less than twenty years ago to study 
the correlations of the cause. 

Richard Cobden has said, long before, that ‘‘the temper- 
ance reform lies at the foundation of all reforms,’’ and the 
white-ribboners have taken that statement literally. We 
have set at work to combine this mighty movement with 
every other that seeks to lift up man. We would make an 
amalgamation in which temperance shall be the mercury 
combining with every other metal, and we would do this on 
the mathematical principle that the greater the number of 
circles intersphered the stronger will each circle be, and the 
more effective and elastic all. 

Our work is classified according to its natural evolution 
into preventive, educational, evangelistic, social and legal, 
the department of organization being at the foundation of 
all, because we must establish the electric groups before the 
messages can flash from heart to heart. Under these heads 
are grouped forty different departments, each of which is 
under the care of a superintendent, who is an expert, and 
who plans to advance, from a national point of view, the 
work entrusted to her. Another superintendent (under the 
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direction of the first) is appointed for each state or prov- 
ince, and she in turn directs the superintendent in the 
local societies of her territory. All work is reported once 
a quarter locally, and once a year in state and nation. 
The World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union meets 
once in two years, and then the world’s superintendents of 
departments are heard from. None of the departments are 
binding upon any society, local, state or national. They are 
suggested, but not obligatory. The only binding rules are 
these: Pay your annual dues and never drink. 

The key-word of the movement from first to last has been 
‘‘Combine.’’ Nothing can transform the present chaos of 
alcoholized brain into the cosmos of sobriety and reason, ex- 
cept the combination of all reform workers in their separate 
fields, to help push forward the white car of temperance. 
For man has nothing until he becomes possessor of himself, 
and his title to this highest of estates is forfeited when King 
Alcohol has gained the mastery over King Reason. ‘The 
drink delusion is entrenched in custom, hence we must follow 
it into society ; it hides behind false theories of science, hence 
we must follow it into the schools ; it is hedged about by the 
safe-guards of law, hence we must follow it into the realm of 
legislation. But law is based on the decision of majorities, 
hence we must seek to swell the number that will vote against 
the publican. But women, as a class, through the natural in- 
stincts of self-protection and mother-love, are the enemies of 
strong drink ; hence we would arm them with the ballot and 
send them to the polls, for we have learned that when Greek 
meets Greek, the side always wins that has most Greeks. 


But the Anglo-Saxon race is the world’s young Hercules 
wrapped in the coils of two serpents equal in power, and their 
names are Intemperance and Impurity. Every blow dealt at 
one of these will help to paralyze the other; they are the 
Siamese twins of man’s deterioration—when one dies the 
other cannot live. In the bewilderment of drink, the sinful 
woman sells her body and soul; the words, ‘‘women and 
wine’’ are wedded in the world’s unholiest alliance ; hence 
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we must clasp hands with those who work for the white cross 
and purity. And so the battle widens. 

But there is another aspect of the modern temperance 
movement to be considered. It is not content to act on the 
defensive, but jt is steadily invading the enemy’s country. 
To antagonize the dram-shop in the prayer-meeting is well, 
but to do this at the polls is better, for the enemy is not in 
the first place but is certain to be present in the last. It is 
well to save the drunkard, but better to ciose the door of 
temptation before his footsteps reach its threshold. We have 
learned that philanthropy and politics, once flowing in wholly 
separate rivers of influence, will become confluent streams 
whenever philanthropists learn that they must deal not only 
with the results but with the sources of crime, and when poli- 
ticians learn that their functions are assigned them for none 
other than a philanthropic reason. 

God in government is the central thought of good men and 
women who would apply the principles of Christianity to the 
elevation of mankind. Disembodied spirits and disembodied 
principles fare about equally well in this work-a-day world. 
We must incarnate our idea in steady brains and in a hand 
whose ballot is its swift witness and skilled weapon. Men 
will not rally around vacancy, but they will rally around a 
candidate whose success at the polls means the election of 
their principles to power. The modern temperance movement 
is not content to stand in relations of equal friendship with a 
political party that opposes and another that espouses the 
cause of prohibition. 

It was John Wesley who said, ‘‘I would form an alliance 
with every friend of humanity and God.’’ The modern tem- 
perance movement holds the same language. It has proved 
that a treaty not only of peace, but of mutual co-operation 
means added strength to both the ‘‘ high contracting powers.’’ 
For instance, in its efforts to forewarn and forearm the young 
against temptation, it turned to the Sunday-school, and by 
petitions involving millions of names has asked its active 
aid. 

For we believe that temperance reform should conduct 
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toward the church and never away from it, just as a ‘“‘citizens’ 
league’’ is but a temporary expedient to be set aside when the 
duly elected officers will do their duty. So temperance 
societies will be needless in the exact proportion that 
the church of Christ comes to be what it ought to be 
already—the one great temperance society. For myself, 
I am first a Christian, afterwards a white ribboner, for 
movements come and movements go, but the Church 
of Christ goes on forever. The Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union is not an outside force, but part and parcel 
of the church. At our National convention in America, with 
its five hundred delegates, when all who were Sunday-school 
workers were asked to rise, less than half a dozen remained 
in their seats. We have asked, and our request is granted, 
that four Sundays in the year should be specially dedicated 
to the promotion of personal total abstinence. Sunday is 
the harvest of the public house at all times, and in almost 
all our cities children must pass its open door to reach the 
Sunday-school. 

Why is the Mohammedan boy in Bombay better prepared 
to resist drink than the Christian boy in Boston or Liverpool ? 
Because his Bible, the only one he knows, and he calls it the 
Koran, teaches him that it is his solemn duty to let alcohol 
alone. This teaching has come down from father to son; it 
has been worked into the warp and woof of his character, 
and has been engraven upon that childish memory which is 
wax to receive and marble to retain. ‘‘ There is a tide in the 
affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.”’ 
This flood-tide is the flowing torrent of the soul. The 
formative period of the mind fs gelatinous, an impression 
once made there is more deeply cut than it can be again; 
silver workers say that when you can see your face in the 
melted metal that is the time to work. So it is with the heart 
of childhood in that impressionable stage when it reflects 
your character and teaching; then stamp with a firm, true 
hand the white cross upon the soul, the habits of personal 
cleanliness of life with total abstinence from strong drink as 
a basis. We are not willing to time the step of the Sunday- 
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school regiment with its mighty swing of conquest to the 
slowest foot in the last battalion ; we are not willing to leave 
the defenseless little one, with his mocking enemy of inherit- 
ance, and his measureless temptations legalized and set along 
the street, at the mercy of the luke-warm superintendent or 
the indifferent teacher. We want the organic methods of the 
day-school and the Sunday-school upon the side of temper- 
ance teaching. They have their wheels and levers, cogs, 
bolts, and bands, all in position ; what we ask is permission to 
gear on the temperance wheel and set it spinning round the 
world from this central motive power. 

With the majesty of God’s book of nature and God’s 
book of grace behind them, what a power these temperance 
lessons will become! They will bring the masses and the 
classes nearer together. The masses say our churches are not 
practical, that we are not in touch with the every-day sins 
and sorrows of humanity ; but we know better, and we will 
prove it by keeping step with the reforms that have shone 
down from the Sun of Righteousness into the darkness of 
this world. 

Total abstinence is in the Bible; it lives by implication in 
every letter of the Golden Rule; it stands by explication in 
the Pauline doctrine that ‘‘ It is good neither to eat meat nor 
to drink wine whereby thy brother is offended or is made 
weak.’’ It is involved in the Gospel’s philosophy and the 
trend of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The modern temperance reform in my country has gone to 
the public schools where thirteen million children are being 
trained, and said, by means of petitions extended over ten 
years past and aggregating millions of names, ‘‘ We ask you 
to put out from your great and costly driving wheel, a belt to 
turn the wheel of total abstinence,’’ and this is now being 
done in all our fifty states and territories, except eight, by 
means of compulsory education in the facts of scientific tem- 
perance. Teachers are examined in this branch of study, 
and children from the primer to the high school class, are 
regularly taught on the broad basis of hygiene, the evil 
effects of using alcoholics. 
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It is useless to say that ‘‘these methods may answer for 
America but not for England.’’ That was the stand-by ar- 
gument in the days of the Chartist ; it did not prevail then, 
nor will it now. England accepts the American sewing 
machine, the telegraph and telephone, the electric light and 
phonograph; America is glad to cross the sea in English 
liners, and has imported your steam engines and roads of 
steel. The two countries are more alike than any other two 
on which the sun shines, and are sure, sooner or later, to 
welcome each other’s best. Long ago you put before us the 
example of setting free the slave and giving penny postage to 
the people. From you we are copying ballot reform and the 
non-political methods of civil service. Is it not possible that 
in the methods of the youngest, but confessedly the most 
successful temperance society yet formed, there might be 
something worthy of your serious consideration? But it is 
late in the day to ask that question, for at the last annual 
council of the British Women’s Temperance Association, 
which has been affiliated with the World’s W. C. T. U. 
since 1886, the general outline of the modern temperance 
movement, with its ‘‘ do-everything policy,’’ was adopted by 
the majority. In Canada these methods have been success- 
fully employed since 1883, and by the temperance women of 
Australia since 1884. 

In the morning of its life every movement for man’s eleva- 
tion shines out with a light like that of Rembrandt’s pictures, 
narrow, but intense. As the day deepens, the light becomes 
like that in Raphael’s pictures, broad and all comprehending. 
So it is with Christianity, and so, as white ribboners stead- 
fastly believe, it will be with that great temperance reform 
which was born of the gospel. 
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BISHOP COXE ON SUNDAY CLOSING OF THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


To the Honorable Committees of Congress. 


The centennial anniversary of the French ‘‘ Ninety-nine” finds us in 
America entertaining a proposal which points towards experiments in 
legislation against which that epoch should serve as a warning to all 
Christian nations. ‘‘The Reign of Terror’’ stands out in history, so 
intimately connected with the abolishing of the Lord’s Day and the 
invention of the decade to supplant the divine institution of the week, 
that one would suppose civilization itself would never again permit the 
slightest approach to a corresponding peril. An institution as old as the 
history of mankind, and which the common origin of the human race 
has transmitted, in outward form at least, to peoples and tribes the most 
degenerate, cannot be disturbed in its purer observance among enlight- 
ened nations without shaking the whole fabric of society. I shall leave 
it to others to urge upon your intelligent and highly responsible body 
the fundamental matter of national reverence for the first day of the 
week in its religious aspects. I ask your indulgence only to a few of 
the considerations which force upon me my convictions that Congress 
has a position with reference to the Sunday closing of the great Exhi- 
bition of 1893, in Chicago, which entitles those to whom we owe the 
present law requiring such closing to the gratitude of their countrymen. 
It is a position from which, it appears to me, Congress cannot recede 
without a shock to the moral sense of the nation, and one which must 
be followed by ultimate results, involving perils most serious to our 
social estate. 

MISTAKEN PURITY OF MOTIVE. 


I grant the purity of motive which has influenced many who are 
entitled to our respect, to press upon your attention their reasons for 
entertaining a different view. To grant to industrious and most worthy 
citizens an opportunity, which (it is assumed) will give them their only 
chance for so great an advantage as Sunday visits to the Exhibition will 
supply, appears at first sight not only humane, but on many accounts 
expedient and likely to work well. But I think mature reflection will 
change the opinions of many excellent persons who have conceded 
on first impressions what sober second thought may compel them to 
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modify. The nine points of law involved in possession are on our side, 
who favor adhesion to the legislation as it stands. Congress has acted 
and taken astand in the matter, founded upon great moral and historic 
principles, which commands universal respect. It is better, I submit, 
that objectors should recognize those principles as presumptively sound 
than that Congress should accuse itself of weakness and of inconsider- 
ate haste in the recognizing of the time-honored claims of a great 
national institution. 

I said it has been assumed that the Lord’s Day furnished the only 
opportunity which can be afforded to many of our people for the enjoy- 
ment and advantages of visiting the Exhibition. This assumption, I 
think, is a mistake, unless, indeed, we assume that neither employers 
nor law-givers can be relied upon for a considerate regard for the welfare 
and comfort of the industrial classes, to whose useful toil the entire popu- 
lation of this land is so greatly beholden. In the summer months, in 
some of our cities, every Saturday gives a legal half-holiday to all classes, 
and what is to hinder the enlargement of such privileges on particular 
days for the benefit of the people ? 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE KEPT SUNDAY. 


I was in London in 1851 when, for the first time, a grand international 
exhibition attracted the attention of the world. The ‘‘ Crystal Palace ’’ 
was never opened on Sunday, and who was the worse for it? Thisar- 
rangement was noted as affording a needful relaxation to the thousands 
who managed its immense operations through six days of the week, few 
of whom could delegate their charge of the prosperity and direction of 
affairs to less experienced hands. Certain days were set apart for the 
people, when the entrance fees were merely nominal and when throngs 
from every part of England (not to say of the world) filled the vast in- 
terior from morning to night. Employers vied with one another in 
liberal measures for their operatives, and railways always conveyed 
them to and fro at the lowest possible rates. But special trains, requir- 
ing incessant labor on the part of thousands for working them, were not 
made the special feature of Sundays in England. Nobody ever heard of 
complaints. On the contrary, even foreigners were greatly impressed 
with the working of what to them was an experiment. Nor is it un- 
worthy of remark that in continental cities of Europe, notably in Vienna 
and Paris, the trend of opinion and of practice, since 1851, has been 
steadily progressive towards an imitation of the domestical Sabbath of 
England and of the United States of America. 


ANGLO SAXON PRINCIPLES. 


And, demonstrably, it is in the lasting interest of the laboring classes 
that this great characteristic of the Anglo Saxon race has been so 
steadily maintained for ages. It was their characteristic even in the 
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middle ages, as compared with other peoples. When Archbishop Laud 
aud King James endeavored to make the English Sunday a day of popu- 
lar recreation, after the hours of divine service, it was the people that 
resisted this innovation. Doubtless ‘‘ The Book of Sports” contributed 
to the severer and less edifying observance of the first day of the week 
(as if it were a Hebrew Sabbath) which, for a time, was the consequence ; 
and it is a singular fact that while the Puritans of England and America 
are supposed to have adopted this severity because they were colonists, 
the reverse was the case. The reformer, Calvin, sternly rebuked ‘‘Sab- 
batarianism,’’ but that old English independence, intensified by polit- 
ical aversion, it is true, was at the root of the instincts which led the 
Puritans to resist even Calvin when he was disposed to view the sanctify- 
ing of the Lord’s Day as tending to superstition, that it exceeded the 
expedient and useful principles of affording the proper opportunities for 
public worship. 

And however much the colonists of Virginia differed from those of 
New England in their views of the proper observance of Sunday, they 
were alike true to their common ancestry and history in making the 
observance of the day, on considerations moral and religious, a civil 
institution, one which has been of immediate benefit to this country in 
the formation of national character and in elevating the spirit of our 
laws. Who that compares our civilization with that of the South Ameri- 
can Republics can fail to recognize the truth of this remark? 


NOT PURITANICAL. 

The people, therefore, as the people, are profoundly interested in the 
measure by which Congress has done so much to perpetuate their sta- 
bility, their intelligence and their happiness, by coupling a liberal 
national grant of public money with a condition in behalf of a national 
institution so fundamental to the preservation of our national char- 
acter. It will be found, I think, that the deepest feeling in favor of 
this condit‘on exists more largely at the South than at the North. The 
example of Washington may be appealed to in justifying the law, as it 
stands in this case. It is not an effort, therefore, to ‘‘ Puritanize’’ our 
people, as has been often objected. Those portions of the Republic, the 
least connected with Puritanism in their origin and by their historic 
associations, have been as sensitive as any of the New England States 
in approving of the action of Congress, as it now stands, and in depre- 
cating anything like a backward step in the national policy. 


EXAMPLES IN EUROPE. 

In Vienna, in Paris, and elsewhere, our truly national spirit has been 
well represented by the fact that, while their respective exhibitions were 
opened on Sunday, the American and English sections were closed, 
nevertheless. So, in New York and in Philadelphia the ‘‘ American 
Sunday ’’ was conscientiously maintained, and who was the worse for it? 
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POLICE THE SALOONS. 


It is said that the liquor saloons will be gainers if the doors of the Ex- 
hibition are closed, but, I answer, not so, if Chicago is properly policed 
as on election days. I should be sorry, indeed, if the downfall of this 
grand civil institution should date from Chicago, and be influenced by 
such a reflection upon its civil magistracy. Rather, I have indulged 
the hope that the greatest blot upon the civilization of a municipality 
is about to be takeu away by its respect for sister cities and the example 
of an older civilization with which it has hitherto been unfavorably 
contrasted. 


CHICAGO IS AMERICA’S FLOWER. 


Everywhere it is said: ‘‘ Chicago, on Sundays, is not an American 
city.’’ When even Paris is improving its Sunday morals, shall Chicago 
invite us to copy her in this regard? I ask the question with no jeal- 
ousy of her unexampled growth and grandeur. I am a convert on 
mature reflection to the policy that assigned to her this crowning glory 
of four centuries, this demonstration to all mankind of what the Amer- 
ican people have done to render the achievements of Columbus a bless- 
ing to the universe. For it is not what is to be exhibited there that is 
the great feature of this Columbian celebration; it is the great mart 
itself; this Phoenix of cities, the miracle of a half century, thrice 
destroyed and thrice rebuilt, and there deeply imbedded in the Conti- 
nent, presenting herself to the world in all her magnificence as the prod- 
uct of American energy, directed by intelligence and ennobled by 
Liberty allied with Law. It is the creation, not of an Alexander ora 
Dido ; it is not the exhalation of magic, like the fabrics of Aladdin’s 
lamp ; it is the work of a great people under popular institutions, among 
which, we trust, this Exhibition is to proclaim that the American Sun- 
day, in its educational and inspiring power, is chief ; may God avert 
from it a calamity, the beginning of national decline, or the precursor 
of that retributive justice of an insulted God, who inflicts upon infatuated 
nations what He calls ‘‘ swift destruction.”’ 

With distinguished consideration, I am, gentlemen, 
Your friend and servant, 
A. CLEVELAND COXE, 
Bishop of Western New York. 
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REV. HERRICK JOHNSON’S REPLY TO THE 
CHICAGO LOBBY. 


Speech before the World’s Fair Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, in Washington, D. C., January 12, 1893. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee : 


It has been assigned to me to reply to the delegates from Chicago, as 
I am also from Chicago, but do not claim to represent that city, but only 
sections of it. As I ama resident of Chicago and a believer in it and its 
magnificent ambitions and aspirations and achievements, it was thought 
best for me to reply to the arguments of the two delegations that have 
been before you—the Board of Directors and the committee of the City 
Council. 


REPLY TO MAYOR WASHBURNE. 


I would say, in the first place, that the claim made by the council that 
they represent the views and sentiments of Chicago is hardly justifiable. 
They say that they came here as the official representatives of the city 
of Chicago. Officially they have nothing more to do with the opening 
of the World’s Fair on Sunday than any other body of men. The City 
Council was not empowered to act in this matter. Chicago’s opinion 
was not consulted ; they polled no vote. 

But I have polled my vote. For the past year and a half meetings 
have been held in all sections of the city in the interest of Sunday clos- 
ing, the assemblages numbering anywhere from one hundred to five 
thousand, and in almost every instance a unanimous vote was taken 
protesting against the repeal of the recent action of Congress, closing the 
gates on Sunday. I claim, therefore, that I have behind me a better 
authorization of the opinion of Chicago as expressed by this vote than 
anything that is behind the City Council. 

Now let me attend to the arguments of Mayor Washburne, for whom I 
have a great respect, but for whose arguments I have no respect what- 
ever. 

His first point is this: ‘‘ People from various States and from all over 
the world are invited by us to the Fair. We should keep faith with all 
these.’”? But how do we break faith with them by closing the Fair gates 
on Sunday? World’s fairs have already been held in this country and 
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in England with closed gates on Sunday, and the nations now know that 
this is the custom. 

Again, the Exposition gates were closed at Philadelphia on Sunday, 
and what nations who came here ever complained of a breach of hospi- 
tality, and since when did it become a social law that a host must 
sacrifice a principle on the altar of hospitality ? 


The Mayor further says: ‘‘ People will come from the countries of 
Europe where no particular sacredness attaches to Sunday, and we 
ought to have regard for their feelings.”’ 


But press this argument to its legitimate conclusion and see where 
it lands us. People will come from countries where no peculiar sacred- 
ness attaches to the family, we ought to have regard for their feelings 
and retire the Christian family as we are asked to retire the Christian 
Sabbath. 


THE MAYOR’S SECOND MISTAKE. 


The second point of the Mayor: ‘‘This is not a Christian nation.’ 
Here the Mayor of Chicago and the United States Supreme Court differ, 
the Supreme Court having decided last February in express terms that 
this is a Christian nation. The Mayor might give us points for running 
a municipal government, but on a question of constitutional law we pre- 
fer the Supreme Court. 

The Mayor also says in all attempts of this kind you violate the Con- 
stitution of the United States ; then the Constitution in providing that 
Sunday shall not be counted in the ten days allowed the President for 
signing bills violates itself, and the President’s summoning the Army 
and Navy to stop all unnecessary labor on the Sabbath violated the 
Constitution. 


PROOF WANTED. 


The Mayor’s third point: ‘‘The great majority of our people demand 
Sunday opening.’’ Where is the proof? We have vouchers of over 
twelve millions of church members in favor of closed gates. Has any 
such vote been polled on the other side? You will hear Dr. Thomas 
this morning in favor of Sunday opening, a very respectable Christian 
gentleman, formerly a Methodist preacher, now independent ; but what 
does he represent? A body of about eight hundred people, meeting in 
a theatre for public worship. 

Balance these against four and a half million Methodists in favor of 
Sunday closing. You will also hear the Chicago Woman’s Club in favor 
of Sunday opening. What dothey represent? A little coterie of women 
at Chicago. Balance these against the two hundred thousand women 
represented by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union—the wisest, 
most efficient, most beneficent organized body of women in the world. 
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WHO DEMANDS IT? 


The Mayor’s fourth point: ‘‘The laboring men of the country 
demand it.’’ But there are laborers and laborers, foreign and home, city 
and country, wage savers and wage wasters. We must make distinc- 
tion ; they were wage workers who advocated Socialism and Anarchism 
at Chicago three or four years ago. 

Mr. Coffin yesterday represented the farmers, the yeomanry of the 
country, a great body of laboring men who furnish the bone and sinew 
of the productive industry of the country, unanimously for Sunday 
closing. Also the body of locomotive engineers, also a large association 
of trainmen, all having voted unanimously for Sunday closing. The 
labor vote is divided on this question, but it would be well nigh unani- 
mous if the true interest of the laboring man were properly placed before 
them. 


THE FINANCIAL SIDE. 


The Mayor’s fifth point: ‘‘Look at the financial side of the ques- 
tion as respects the laboring man. He can see the Fair and get back to 
his labor on Monday morning and not be compelled to lose the wages of 
a day.’’ Socan allthe laborers by going on some other day whose wages 
are paid by the week or the month or the year. A large portion of the 
industrial class of Chicago will have a dozen half-holidays given them 
for this purpose by those who have them in their employ, and one 
day at least will be given without reduction of wages by employers 
of laborers outside of the city who are within a reasonable distance. 


THE INTEREST OF THE PEOPLE. 


The Mayor’s sixth point: ‘‘ These well-dressed gentlemen favoring 
Sunday closing are not the people.’’ But are these well-dressed directors 
the people? Are these well-dressed City Councilmen? It is the glory 
of the Methodist Church that it is the Church of the poor people, and 
also the glory of other evangelical churches. In proportion to their 
entire number there are more poor people in the churches than there 
are rich people in proportion to their number. 

The Mayor’s seventh point: ‘‘These common people are the men 
to whom we must give answer, who, by their votes, will speak to you if 
you deprive them of their right to see the Exposition.’’ This is the ap- 
peal of the demagogue, assuming first that it is the laborer’s right that. 
he is to be robbed of, and assuming secondly that his votes are to be 
used asa menace. The gates were closed at the Exposition in Philadel- 
phia, but who ever heard of the laborers menacing the management by 
their votes because of it? 
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A DEMAGOGIC APPEAL, 


The Mayor’s eighth point: ‘‘ Remember, the Fair is designed for 
the common people, not for the rich.’ This, also, is demagogic. It is 
an appeal to the class feeling. The Fair is designed for all —rich and 
poor, high and low, educated and ignorant. 

The Mayor’s ninth point: ‘‘These people take their recreation on 
Sunday in the park. They think it nosin to hear birds and see green 
grass on Sunday.”’ 

So we will think it is no sin to wash one’s face and comb one’s hair 
and eat one’s breakfast on Sunday ; but what has that to do with the ques- 
tion? The public park is not the Fair. The conditions are entirely dif- 
ferent. The park means a quiet Sabbath — no crowds, no restaurants, 
no drinking, no excursion trains, no prodigious amount of labor. The 
Fair means all this, and vastly more. 


ALDERMAN MADDEN ANSWERED. 


Now let us attend to Alderman Madden’s argument. First— he 
says in advocating Sunday opening: ‘‘ We are thinking of our guests of 
every nation. These will not be able to find anything to do on Sunday 
and will thus be exposed to the temptations of the great city.’? Whata 
beautiful picture this is ! 

Members of the City Council showing an uncommon anxiety to 
guard the moral and spiritual interests of the guests of the nation when 
they are allowing saloons aud brothels to flaunt their shameless infamy 
on the Sabbath in direct violation of statute law. It would be far better 
if the Mayor and Common Council of Chicago, instead of taking this 
long trip to Washington to persuade Congress to open the Fair on Sunday 
so that they may have a place of safety for our foreign guests—it would 
be far better, I say, that this Mayor and Council, who have sworn to 
obey and enforce all law, should enforce the law against Sunday saloons, 
and shut up these avenues to temptation which are lawlessly open on 
that day. 


AN APPEAL TO HISTORY. 


Moreover, let history speak. During the Exposition in Philadelphia, 
with closed gates on Sunday, there were only one thousand five hundred 
and seventy-two arrests in all the six months, which were only about 
two hundred and fifty more arrests than were made in the corresponding 
mouths of either the preceding or the following year, though there were 
millions more people in the city in the centennial year. 

The next point of the Alderman: ‘‘ The moral and social good of the 
people demand Sunday opening. To see the wonderful things in the 
Exposition on that day will lift the thoughts of the people to their 
Creator.’? This same argument is made by the Board of Directors ; but 
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what special competency have these men to speak authoritatively on a 
question of religious inference ? 

Suppose this body of directors, made up in part of brewers, railroad 
men and dealers in stocks, or this body of men composing the City 
Council, do believe the opening of the Exposition on Sunday will bea 
means of grace, the great body of the evangelical churches, eager to use 
means for spiritual interest, believe no such thing. Considering the 
composition of these bodies, which is the more likely to be right ona 
question of ethical and spiritual value? 


CANNOT TRUST THE DIRECTORY. 


The Alderman’s next point: ‘‘You should trust the directory with 
all this matter.’’ But we have found that wecannot. On condition that 
they would sell wine and beer only in connection with meals, the Senate 
rescinded its action in regard to the sale on the Fair grounds. Since 
then the directory have made arrangements for the sale of all kinds of 
liquors and without restrictions as to meals. 

Alderman Sexton’s one point: ‘It would be for the pecuniary 
interests of Chicago to have the gates closed, but the people of our city 
are willing to forego all this pecuniary advantage for the good of their 
guests. We shall make less money, but that is nothing compared with 
the higher considerations that move us, the blessings to be obtained by 
our guests through seeing the Fair on Sunday.’’ This Alderman should 
be called the Alderman of the short memory, for the Council in their 
memorial to Congress boldly and frankly say it will entail a very heavy 
pecuniary loss to have the gates closed on Sunday. 

Which is right, the Alderman or the Council he represents ? 


A REPLY TO SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


President Gompers: ‘‘The points not already submitted by others 
are these: 

‘First, You will find it is the saloon-keepers and others like them 
that want the gates shut.’’ But this is wide of the truth. The saloons 
placarded petitions seeking signers for Sunday opening. The brewers’ 
own Board of Directors are hot for Sunday opening. The saloon interest 
has its representative before Congress asking for Sunday opening. It 
is the wildest assumption that makes the saloon-keepers friends of Sun- 
day closing. E 

‘‘Second point : ‘Cheap excursions will be resented by the working- 
men. Wecan pay our own way.’’’ But excursion rates are accepted by 
all classes, rich or poor, Congressmen, or the people they represent. 

“Third point: ‘You cannot crowd all the visitors in the churches. 
What are they to do? They will fall into immorality if the Fair is not 
open.’ ’’ Shut up the lawless, immoral places. 
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‘Fourth point: ‘ The only successful exposition ever held was that in 
Paris, and that was open on Sunday.’’’ Well, it is contrary to history. 
The Philadelphia Exposition has been regarded as a great success. 
There were nearly ten million admissions to it; and, mark you, on 
Saturday and Monday, with closed gates on Sunday, the receipts were 
larger than on any other two days of the week. ‘The fair was a financial 
success ; every dollar was paid back to the government with interest. 


ANSWER TO THE WORLD’S FAIR DIRECTORS’ MEMORIAL. 


‘“We have in consideration,’’ say the directors, ‘‘in the event of the 
repeal of the Sunday closing clause,’’ [a] to ‘‘stop all machinery,”’ [b] 
‘“‘ all merchandising,’’ [c] ‘‘all unnecessary labor,’’ [d] and to have “all 
employés work but six days a week.’’? And this is the compromise with 
which the directors would salve the protesting consciences of millions of 
American citizens, and reverse the already recorded verdict of an intelli- 
gent Congress. Let us look at this compromise, both on the side of its 
utterance and on the side of its silence. 

On the side of its utterance it proposes [a] ‘‘to stop all machinery.”’ 
But what is there so particularly wicked in the machinery that that 
should be stopped while everything else goes on? The play of silent 
machinery would not take half the labor and would not make half the 
noise of the restaurants ; and hundreds of thousands would rather see the 
still but mighty movements of this vast mechanism than any other 
exhibit of the Exposition. Why single out the godless machinery and 
stop it, while all other just as godless things are in full blast? 


MERCHANDISING AND THE PROFITS THEREOF. 


Foy To stop all merchandising.’? Yes, merchandising for the profit 
of others. But merchandising for the profit of the stockholders and for 
the profit of the dining and wining restaurant keepers, in which the 
stockholders share, is not to be stopped. And all down through Sunday 
will be heard the chink of half dollars at the gates, and the clatter and 
clink of plates and glasses at the eating and drinking houses. For do 
not the directors say in their memorial to Congress, ‘‘ We are the active 
trustees of our stockholders’’? And do not the Chicago City Council say 
(more boldly and frankly) in their memorial to Congress, ‘‘ It will entail 
avery heavy pecuniary loss to have the gates closed on Sunday”’? And 
thus this Christian nation is asked to redden its brow with the shame of 
determining the swing of this mighty moral movement and the keeping 
of the American Sabbath by the argument of the dollar. 


LABOR AND SUNDAY REST. 


[c] ‘‘To stop all unnecessary labor.” But it is the necessary labor 
that is the mischief of the situation. That open Sunday Exposition 
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means thousands of employés at Sunday toil within the grounds. It 
means thousands more carrying people tothe grounds from the im- 
mediate vicinage. It means forty or fifty railroads, running hundreds of 
trains for special Sunday excursions, carrying hundreds of thousands of 
people hundreds of miles away, to and from the Exposition, and thus 
compelling engineers and trainmen and all employés of these roads to 
be at their hard toil every day of the week. 

[d] ‘‘To have all the employés work but six days a week.”’ But 
somebody’s six days must cover Sunday. Moreover, who believes this 
six days’ limit of work will be realized if the Exposition is opened on 
Sunday? Howis it now? Let it be understood by Congress and the 
country that under this same Board of Directors labor has been going on 
every day in the week by thousands of men ever since work on the 
grounds began, and tens of thousands of dollars have been reaped from 
the Sunday harvest of rece’pts at the gates, even with no exhibits of 


science, art and education ‘‘to lift the thoughts of the visitors to the 
great Creator.’’ 


SILENCE THAT SPEAKS. 


This is the memorial of the directors on the side of its utterance. 
But on the side of its silence the case is far more grave. 

The memorial is silent in regard to the effect on labor and the 
laborer of all this vast intrusion of toil and traffic into labor’s God-given 
rest day. This national and governmental example of financial gain by 
Sunday traffic will sweep away all the safeguards that the Sabbath has 
hitherto thrown around labor, and godless greed will find here its 
justification for keeping men at the grind of toil every day of the 
round year. 

The memorial is silent also in regard to the revolution this con- 
spicuous example will make in Sunday indulgence. The European 
Sunday will be on us, not only with its possibilities of toil, but of 
dissipation. State and county fairs, entertainments of all sorts, enter- 
prises bent on godless gains, will all be rushing into Sunday to hawk 
their wares and reap the larger profits. If the people of this country 
want the European Sabbath, instead of the American Sabbath, this is 
the straight road to it. 


WOULD CAUSE WIDESPREAD DEMORALIZATION, 


‘he memorial of the directors is silent also as to the inevitable 
demoralization that will spread like a plague hundreds of miles away 
from Chicago in every direction where these excursion trains find a 
track. Think of these vast crowds—the directors say ‘‘ millions ’?—and 
how they will be gathered Saturday nights and Sunday mornings from 
out the towns and cities, what bummers and dead-beats and pickpockets 
and gamblers will flock to them and accompany them to ply their craft, 
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what scenes of confusion, disturbance and disorder will be inevitable, 
what occasions of vice and debauch, and what a devil’s harvest time 
these Exposition Sundays will be! Is it not the wildest fancy which 
dreams that a quiet Sabbath can be had by ‘“‘stopping the machinery ” ? 

ast of all, the memorial is silent as to the loyal Christian con- 
science of millions that will be outraged by the reversal of this law of 
Congress and the Sunday opening of the Exposition with all its attend- 
ant and inescapable evils. This is a Christian nation and believes in 
God. Our jurists have declared we owe almost everything that is dear 
to us as a nation to the Sabbath. The Senate or the House or the Presi- 
dent that deliberately signs away this Sabbath and seeks to divest the 
Lord of His sovereignty over it will betray one of the most precious 
trusts ever committed to a nation. 
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OUR HEROES. 


Heroes are not for battle-fields alone, 
Inspired by martial music, willing feet 
Bear tidings of great joy to souls they greet 
All up and down the world. Behind a throne 
They find the fettered slave, and voice his moan 
Wherever freedom speaks ; all perils meet 


Of tempest, desert, tyrant, cells retreat, 





And wear the thorns of others as their own. 
When Kennan pleads with passioned eloquence 
For patriots and exiles ; at the plow, 
| Grand Tolstoi toils on with his peasants. When 
A Damien gives bis life to recompense 
A leper’s curse. Pity the scoffer, thou 


That sees not God shine in these hearts of men. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1893. 
PRELUDE I. 
WHO ARE THE CHIEF ASSAILANTS OF SUNDAY? 


God spake all these words: ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath Day, to keep it 
holy. Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work.’”’ Christ spake 
all these words: ‘‘Keep the Commandments.’’ ‘‘ Not one jot or tittle 
shall pass from the law till all be fulfilled.’ ‘‘The Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath.”’ 


i. 


A man lives but once; why should he live like a drone, a 
slave ora dunce? A man who does not labor six days in the 
week is a drone. A man who cannot rest one day in seven is 
a slave. Andaman who is both a drone and a slave in this 
age of enlightenment is a dunce. (Applause. ) 

It was a famous watch-word of Charles Sumner, ‘‘If we 
would fortify, we must sanctify, the Republic, making it at 
once citadel and temple.’’ Mirabeau said in the darkest days 
of the French Revolution, ‘‘ France needs God as well as lib- 
erty.’’ Benjamin Franklin, your Boston boy, took his grand- 
son once to the aged Voltaire for a benediction; and the 
infidel, lifting up his hand over the head of the child, uttered 
simply these words: ‘‘ God and Liberty.”’ 

It may be a question whether the Fourth Commandment 
has in it statutory obligation for Christians; but the week 
seems to be nearly as old as the family in human history. 
The Sabbath is older than the Decalogue. We have a 
record of a day of rest occurring once a week in the old Acca- 
dian civilization. The memory of it is preserved on tablets 
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that you can handle to-day in the British Museum, of a date 
many hundreds of years before Abraham. ‘The certainty is, 
that the Fourth Commandment summarized principles that 
were of great authority, directly or indirectly, before the time 
of its proclamation. It is a certainty, also, that the Fourth 
Commandment is echoed by Christian practice as to the Lord’s 
Day. Simply because of the ages through which this com- 
mandment has been honored, we onght to study it; for any 
institution that produces good results for so many thousands 
of years has on it the seal of the Divine approval. The ages 
are in some sense a self-revelation of God. Arthur Brooks, 
in a recent hearing before a Congressional Committee, said 
that he regarded the wisdom of the church in maintaining 
the Lord’s Day and breathing into it the spirit of the Fourth 
Commandment to have been the result of inspiration as much 
as any book of the Bible. Perhaps that is going further than 
a cautious man should go, but the ages mean much, pro- 
longed experience reveals God; and therefore I take it for 
granted that we ought to know what is in the Fourth Com- 
mandment. A friend of mine in London met a young French 
gentleman, highly educated, who was coming to this country, 
and told him that the difference between France and the 
United States is, that in France much infidelity prevails, and 
the people at large do not highly reverence the church; but 
that in America, in general, whether people are in the church 
or out of the church, they, on the whole, reverence the Deca- 
logue. ‘‘ And what is the Decalogue?’’ asked the young 
Frenchman. Although a man of liberal training he was in 
need of making that inquiry. And from some things that 
occurred in a hearing at Washington the other day I infer 
that we are in similar need occasionally, even on this side the 
sea. It was asserted there, for instance, that the Fourth 
Commandment contains nothing whatever but a requisition 
that men rest one day in seven. 

The Fourth Commandment is like the sun, far too dazzling 
to be contemplated without analysis. It is important to sep- 
arate its light into seven colors. ‘There are, in the Fourth 
Commandment, seven laws: 
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1. A law of Labor: ‘‘ Six days shalt ‘how’? (that is, every 
human being, rich or poor, high or low) ‘‘labor and do all 
thy work.’’ This is as much part of the Fourth Command- 
ment as any other particular in it. 

2. The law of Rest: ‘‘On the seventh day thou shalt not 
labor.’’ 

3. The law of Equality, or the rule of anti-caste, a most 
astonishing thing to come out of Asia: ‘‘ Thou shalt not do 
any work, thou nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-serv- 
ant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates.’’ Whatever the origin of this law, 
that anti-caste rule in it is of astonishing practical value. 
That is as much a part of the commandment as any other 
detail you can find in it. 

4. The law of Commemoration: ‘‘ For in six days God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth.’’ And in another place the 
commemoration of the escape from Egypt is one of the rea- 
sons given for observing the Sabbath. 

5. The law of Divine Companionship: ‘‘ In six days God 
created the heavens and the earth,’’ and ‘‘ It was God who 
brought you up out of the land of bondage.’’ You are to 
rest because God rests. You are to commemorate your escape 
from Egypt, but you are to remember that it was God who 
led you out of the house of oppression. 

6. The law ot Worship: ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath Day to 
keep it holy.’’ <A holy convocation held statedly for religious 
instruction and worship, was an institution older than the 
Decalogue and known even in patriarchal times. 

7. The law of Periodicity: ‘“The seventh day, thou shalt 
rest.”” 

Labor, rest, equality, commemoration, Divine companion- 
ship, worship, periodicity ! Those seven laws are all visibly 
and palpably in the Fourth Commandment. And, for one, I 
profess amazement that a rude people in an age of the world 
as early as that in which the Decalogue came into existence, 
say what we will of the higher, lower or intermediate criti 
cism, should have had rules of wisdom of this sort. Here 
some of the profoundest physical wants of men were proviced 
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for, some of the profoundest social wants, some of the pro- 
foundest political wants. If men have equal laws for rich 
and poor, for toil and for rest, they may possibly attain a 
sense of brotherhood. It is not wonderful that Republics 
have sprung out of such rules inthe Decalogue. It is not 
wonderful that Republics rely upon such laws as these to 
maintain their most central, political principles. Here, too, 
the religious wants of man are met most explicitly. Worship 
is laid down as the duty of every being born in the image of 
the Most High. You may debate whether the Decalogue 
originated in this way or in that. You can have no doubt 
that it contains these laws, and that they are adapted to 
human nature. Wherever this medicine was mixed, it heals 
us, and it was mixed early. 

It is also an uncontroverted fact of history that all these 
seven laws of the Decalogue have been renewed and con- 
tinued in the Christian Lord’s Day. Here and now I am not 
asking how the Jewish Sabbath was transmuted into the 
Christian Lord’s Day, but I beg you to notice as a fact 
beyond all controversy, that in the Christian Lord’s Day, or 
Sunday, sometimes called the Christian Sabbath, we have the 
law of periodicity, that of worship, that of the Divine com- 
panionship, that of commemoration, that of equality, that of 
rest and that of labor. These seven things are all init. They 
have all survived the turmoil of the ages. ‘These seven rules 
dominate advanced nations, and are justified by their practical 
value to mankind, as well as by the faith of Christendom, 
that they havea Divine sanction. Omitting here and now 
all exegetical considerations, but regarding the prolonged 
and varied experience of the race as one of the self-revelations 
of God, I maintain that the coolest infidel, the man most 
given to crass discussion of Christianity, ought to stand in 
reverence of the antiquity, the utility, the demonstrated salu- 
tariness of the seven rules in the Fourth Commandment. 
(Applause.) A history of beneficence running through so 
many thousands of years is a sign of Providential approval 
of the Decalogue Week in its seven aspects. 
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Having thus shown what I mean by the Fourth Command- 
ment, I ask you to go to Congress and witness one of the 
latest national struggles for the maintenance of the authority 
of the civic Sunday. We stand here at the end of a long 
avenue of history. We look back into the vista of belea- 
guered great and good causes extending far beyond Abra- 
ham. Here is the outcome of it all. A nation of sixty-five 
millions of people, perfectly free, governed by discussion, 
closes the gates of its World’s Fair on Sunday and then is 
asked to abrogate the law for the closing. 

Senator Quay took his father’s Bible, sent it to the desk of 
the Senate, and asked that the Fourth Commandment be read, 
and said that this was the basis of his claim, that the Sun- 
day Closing Bill should be passed. He now maintains that 
the Fourth Commandment is the general reason why the law 
for the Sunday closing of the World’s Fair should not be re- 
pealed. I do not wholly endorse that line of reasoning. I 
do not guarantee the saintliness or orthodoxy of all who 
have defended the civic Sunday. I beg leave to shake 
myself clear from all who seek directly or indirectly an 
organic union of Church and State. I am not a Sabbata- 
rian. We are a Christian nation. The Supreme Court has 
decided, in express terms, that we are properly called Chris- 
tian as a nation; and therefore that the government has a 
right to protect Christians in the exercise of their faith. But 
in this country we do not believe that the State should dictate 
to us our religion ; we do not believe that the civil govern- 
ment should authorize the teaching of this or that special 
religious tenet. It may recognize the fact that the nation is 
Christian, and proceed accordingly. But we are not, most of 
us, I hope, open to the charge of the Seventh-dax Adventists 
against us, that we wish to unite Church and State, that we 
desire to bring about here a condition in which Christian sen- 
timent would tyrannize over the sentiment of ‘hose who are 
not Christians. We are not to be regard:! as enemies of 
liberty when we ask for the execution of Sund: vy laws. When 
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we GO SO, 4 weve we are sometimes told that we violate 
principles of the Cvustitution itself, although the Constitu- 
tion excepts Sunday from the ten days that the President 
may have in which to consider a bill before giving or with- 
holding his signature. In Congress, before the committee 
that gave the hearing January 11-13, this argument was 
pressed so far that finally one of the committee said, ‘‘ Are 
you willing to employ constitutional language on this sub- 
ject?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the Seventh-day advocate. ‘‘ Well,’’ 
said the member of the committee—I believe it was Mr. 
Dingley, of Maine—‘‘ all we want is that the Fair shall be 
open ‘Sundays excepted.’ That is constitutional language.”’ 
(Applause. ) 


III. 


Let me give you a rapid sketch of the reasons that were 
presented by the Chicago lobby for the Sunday opening of 
the World’s Fair. The National government gave a 
certain sum to the managers of the Fair on condition that 
the Fair should be closed on Sunday. The government did 
not directly shut the gates, but gave the money on condition 
that the gates should be shut. This matter was brought up 
before the Congressional Committee, and one representative of 
the petitioners for repeal said Congress had no right to dic- 
tate the closing of the gates. A member of the committee 
replied, ‘‘I may not have a right to say you shall not go into 
a saloon on the street yonder, but I have a right to say that I 
will give you five dollars if you will not go in, and then, if 
you do go in, withhold the five dollars.’’ That is the posi- 
tion of our government. We have conditioned the giving of 
money to the Directory, on their closing the gates on Sunday. 
And now, having pocketed the money, having received in 
consideratle numbers their souvenir coins, they wish to 
remove the condition of Sunday closing. 

What were the reasons for that demand? These industrious 
reporters before me are an exhortation to caution ; but I say 
deliberately ‘#at the Chicago lobby did not make on me, for 
one, a good. Supression at Washington. ‘The mayor of that 
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city appeared and read a very carefully prepared speech from 
typewriting. He sneered at the friends of Sunday closing for 
being well dressed. ‘‘ The Fair is intended for the common 
man,’’ said the mayor, ‘‘ for the average citizen, and not for the 
well-dressed few to whom time is a plaything.’’ The speech 
was sophomorial, sophistical and demagogish in a high 
degree. Col. Shepard said, the next day, that he was not 
present when the mayor made his speech, but that he sup- 
posed that the Chicago lobby was well dressed, and he knew 
that the committee was well dressed. 

Appeals of the socialistic sort were not infrequent on the 
side of the lobby from the queen of the Great Lakes. One 
lady, a brilliant speaker, a person I should say of high social 
accomplishments, president of a Chicago Club—her name has 
been given to the public repeatedly ; I may as well state that 
it was Mrs. Boyesen—said in so many words, and they were 
taken down bya stenographer and quoted the next day to the 
committee, ‘‘Shut the gates of the World’s Fair on Sunday, 
and there will be just cause for the flaunting of the red flag 
on the streets in Chicago.’’ It is certain that she deliberately 
used the words ‘‘just cause.’’ Some of us called out, 
‘Hear! Hear!’’ in English fashion, when these sentiments 
were uttered, and were called to order. The next day I 
undertook toexplain that ‘‘ Hear! Hear!’’ is considered a 
parliamentary interruption in England and in some cities in 
the United States, and that it is not intended as discourteous 
to the speaker or to the audience. The lady was called out 
again and repeated her words, justifying them. Several 
gentlemen in the room called out ‘‘ Anarchy !’’ Whether she 
knew what she was saying, you must judge. She was con- 
fronted by a stenographic report of her words. The commit- 
tee evidently stood aghast at the idea that such language was 
to be taken literally. One of the committee said to me, 
‘That woman does not know what she is saying, or does 
not mean exactly what she says.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ either 
she does not mean what she says, or she means mischief.’’ 
At any rate she said those things repeatedly, and they were 
put on record. And those who were against the repeal of the 
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law thought it important to say to the committee that they 
ought not to retreat under the threat of mob rule in the streets 
of Chicago near the Fair Grounds. (Applause.) The chair- 
man of that committee has said that it will be impossible to 
close the gates of Jackson Park no matter what Congress may 
do or not do, for the gates will be broken down by mobs. We 
asked that committee not to retreat under such predictions, 
and not to favor the repeal of the righteous Sunday Closing 
Law for the Fair under the threat of anarchy. Chicago has 
handled anarchists and knows how to handle them again. 
(Applause.) Chicago, within very recent years, as I have been 
told, has been training regiments. One or two garrisons have 
been opened near Chicago. There are companies trained to 
wheel at street crossings and fire four ways at once. An 
anarchistic mob could be put down roughly in Chicago, if 
necessary. But when these things are said by people repre- 
senting culture, so-called, in a Ladies’ Club, (laughter) it is 
time, I think, that public attention should be sharply called to 
them. 

Of course the other side balanced this little Chicago coterie. 
We had vast regiments of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, the most enterprising, beneficent and successful organ- 
ization that women ever formed, two hundred thousand of 
them asking unanimously for the preservation of the law for 
Sunday closing. (Applause. ) 

We had a Chicago socialist who sat, I remember, within 
two feet of myself, as he said, ‘‘I am amazed to find minis- 
ters claiming to be friends of workingmen. I was born in 
England and never heard there that the clergy sympathized 
with the people under the hedgerows.’’ The man evidently 
had been soured by his experiences abroad and did not know 
that he was now in America. (Laughter.) ‘‘I ama Social 
Democrat,”’ he said, shaking his locks, which were the most 
impressive thing about him (laughter)—he was a short man. 
‘“My party, the Social Democrats, repudiate preachers as 
friends. We believe in the principles of the New Testament, 
of which you preachers know nothing.’’ (Laughter.) That 
is a specimen of the tone of very much that was said on the 
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side of the Chicago lobby. I do not recall more than two or 
three speeches that had intellectual merit, on that side. One 
Chicago workingman did present a dozen or twenty petitions 
asking for Sunday opening. They were all very evidently 
from organizations dominated by foreign leaders, certain trades 
having skilled workmen educated abroad for the most part ; 
and many of them do demand the repeal of the law for Sun- 
day closing. ‘The fact should be noticed that Labor is divided 
on this matter. But on the other side we had Chief Arthur 
and his engineers, asking for Sunday closing. We had Hon. 
Mr. Coffin from Iowa, representing the farmers of the West, 
and train-men, asking for Sunday closing. Wehad working- 
men represented really by the million, asking for the main- 
tenance of the law. 

There were two preachers who appeared on what I call the 
wrong side of this hearing. One of them was from Chicago, 
a very honorable gentleman for whom I have much respect, 
but for whose argument on that occasion it was impossible to 
have respect. I mean the Rev. Dr. Thomas. But whom did 
he represent? Dr. Herrick Johnson, who appeared on the 
other side, assured us that Dr. Thomas represented only an 
audience of a thousand people or so ina public hall. He 
had been a Methodist preacher, and is now an Independent. 
And from this city we had one preacher who asked us to re- 
peal the law for Sunday closing of the World’s Fair. He told 
us that in the first Christian centuries the Lord’s Day was 
observed much as Christmas or Thanksgiving is now; that 
this was the method of observance through many subsequent 
centuries ; that little by little abuses crept into the church by 
its connection with the State ; popular amusements were in- 
troduced into the Lord’s Day ; there were many festivals that 
were abused ; and in the sixteenth century the Puritans, hav- 
ing something to complain of, resolved to drop all festivals 
except the Lord’s Day, and that they invented our modern 
scheme of observing Sunday. ‘‘ Your notions about Sun- 
day,’’ he told us, ‘‘ go back historically, no further than the 
sixteenth century. There is nothing in the Fourth Com- 
mandment but a requisition that we should rest one day in 
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seven.’’ In short, his speech was full of paradoxes and 
sophistries, and by its travesty of history reminded me of an 
anecdote of Goldsmith, who once maintained at a public 
dinner, in presence of Burke and Johnson, that in eating he 
did not move his lower jaw. (Loud laughter. ) 

On the whole, it appeared that in this Congressional Hear- 
ing representing the practical outcome of a great discussion 
in a national field, the chief opponents of Sunday were : 

1. Socialists. 

2. Seventh Day Adventists. 

3. Sunday Newspapers. 

4. Saloon-keepers. 

5. Infidels. 

6. Advocates of the Continental Sunday of Europe. 

7. Afew eccentric theorists of various unscholarly types. 


IV. 

So much for what was said against the law. And now let 
me summarize what was said on the other side. Among many 
speakers representing some thirty different Sabbath associa- 
tions and various religious and educational bodies, the strong- 
est impression, as I judge, was made by Dr. Herrick Johnson 
of Chicago, who left nothing standing of the arguments of 
the Chicago lobby. 

It had been said that it would not be courteous to our 
guests to enjoin the observance of Sunday upon people who 
come from lands where Sunday is not observed. Mr. John- 
son replied, ‘‘Has there been no precedent in this case? 
Were not the gates closed in Philadelphia? Were they not 
closed in London? Is it not true that the nations understand 
perfectly what to expect ? When has it been determined that 
we must give up principle under the dictate of hospitality ?”’ 

It had been said that crime would be increased in Chicago 
if the gates are shut, because people would have no places in 
which to amuse themselves, and would fill the saloons. The 
reply was, that from a circuit of three or four hundred miles 
around Chicago, if the gates are open, there will be a flocking 
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in of the disreputable classes, gamblers, pickpockets, thieves, 
deadbeats, buccaneers, highwaymen, murderers, harlots, who 
will make certain streets of Chicago a local pandemonium. 
It seems beyond controversy that, if the gates are open on 
Sunday, the more respectable classes will not largely patronize 
the Exhibition, and that there will be thrown an almost un- 
mixed avalanche of rascals upon Chicago, and that the result 
will be to increase crime far more than the shutting of the gates 
on Sunday would increase it. In Philadelphia, as we showed 
over and over again to the committee, crime was not increased 
by the closing of the gates of the Fair on the Lord’s Day. 
Dr. Fernley, secretary of the Philadelphia Sabbath Asso- 
ciation, gave us the most elaborate statistics, which I hold 
here in my hand, proving that the number of arrests in Phil- 
adelphia was not essentially increased by the closing on the 
Lord’s Day. 

We were told over and over that money would be lost by 
closing the Fairon Sunday. And over and over it was shown 
that the New Orleans Fair probably failed financially because 
it was open on Sunday. The respectable classes were dis- 
gusted with the management and did not patronize that 
Exhibition on the Sabbaths. We were able to assure the com- 
mittee that multitudes of Christians throughout the land 
would lose interest in the Fair if it desecrated the Lord’s Day. 
If the government put itself on.the side of such desecration, 
many would feel it their duty, in patriotic outlook upon the 
future, to abstain from supporting such lawlessness. On the 
whole, so many might stay away if the Fair was open on 
Sunday that money might be lost. I think we convinced 
several members of the committee that there is a possibility 
that more will be lost by opening than by closing the Fair on 
Sunday. 

Besides, we advocated half days of rest for workingmen, 
especially Saturday half holidays. We cited over and over 
again the example of England. She closed her Fair on Sun- 
day, but she made it a principle of trade to grant leave of 
absence now and then. Most workingmen who are paid by 
the day or week or month can have leave of absence without 
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deduction from their wages. This was the rule in England. 
And it was not thought safe to put the work of experienced 
men into raw hands on the Lord’s Day. ‘The Chicago lobby 
said, ‘‘We are not asking that anybody shall work seven 
days. Weexpect Sunday to be a day of rest for every man 
who works at the Fair.’’ ‘‘ But, assuming that this is so,’’ 
we said, ‘‘it is not safe to transfer work from experienced 
hands to raw hands. England thought it was not safe, and 
you will find, by costly experience that it is not safe to let 
inexperienced hands step in and run the Fair the seventh day.’’ 

Then we said, and this argument seems to have puzzled Mr. 
Powderly when he first heard of it, ‘‘ England will certainly 
cover her exhibition. Seven States of the American Union 
have resolved to cover their exhibitions ; the United States 
Government will cover its exhibition ; you propose that the 
machinery be stopped. What will Sunday opening amount 
to? Full pay for halfshow!’’ (Laughter and applause. ) 

We emphasized the value of Sunday to workingmen from 
every point of view. We maintained on the side of the anti- 
repealers that every advance toward secularization of the 
Sabbath is an advance towards the enslavement of working- 
men. Labor cannot afford to aid in bringing about a time 
when it shall be paid the wages of only six days for the work 
of seven. 

Abraham Lincoln said of one of his anti-slavery opponents 
that he was so put together that he might not wince if the 
lash were laid on his neighbor's back, but would wince if one 
were laid on his own. Anti-Sunday agitators seem to be 
made up in such a way that they do not wince if some one 
works for them on Sunday, but do wince if they themselves 
are obliged to work. I will not say that the average anti- 
Sunday agitator would not wince if his own son or daughter 
were to become a gambler or a harlot through Sabbath dese- 
cration and its usual consequences. But I do say there is 
many an anti-Sunday agitator who does not wince at the 
prospect that the Lord’s Day lawlessness that Sunday open- 
ing of the Fair might bring about would make many another 
man's son a gambler and many another man’s daughter a 
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harlot. The church does wince, the State ought to wince, 
when men, by Lord’s Day lawlessness, are put in peril for 
this life and the next. 

¥. 

Bishop Coxe sent an eloquent and powerful letter sustain- 
ing the Sunday closing law. Mr. Crafts, whose Saddath for 
Man, in a new edition, is justly reputed to be the best volume 
America has produced on the Sunday question, read letters 
which he had received from Bishop Potter and Cardinal 
Gibbons, both favoring the opening of the Fair, under 
cautious restrictions, on Sunday afternoons. But the restric- 
tions advocated were so cautious, especially those mentioned 
by Cardinal Gibbons, as to be nearly impracticable. He 
would have no large number of extra trains run on Sundays, 
and not call for additional work, and yet would open the Fair 
half of each Sunday. This scheme seemed to contain really 
self-contradictory elements. The great mass of the Roman 
Catholic and of the Episcopal Bishops, and all of the Methodist 
Bishops were for Sunday closing. The Rev. Dr. Storrs, Pres- 
ident of the American Board of Foreign Missions, sent a letter 
placing himself on record as against the repeal of the Sunday 
closing law. The Rev. Dr. Plumb, of Boston, brought in a 
weighty and most incisive paper from the Prudential Commit- 
tee of the American Board, supporting the law. 

It was shown by the most careful induction of details that 
Senator Hawley was right when he claimed on the floor of 
the Senate that the petitioners for Sunday closing fairly rep- 
resented 40,000,000 of our population. 

It was also made clear that there are now no new reasons 
for the appeal of the law, all the considerations urged by the 
opponents of it now having been heard and answered at the 
time of its passage. Many new reasons for the support of 
the law were urged, such as the practical unanimity of the 
religious public in support of it, great ratification meetings 
in many cities, especially in Chicago and Boston, and partic- 
ularly the acceptance of the souvenir coins by the Directory 
under the explicit condition of Sunday closing. 
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A brief paper drawn up by the friends of the law and 
adopted by them after having been considered word by word 
in committees of the whole was published and placed on the 
desk of every Senator and Representative. (See this docu- 
ment with the signatures to it in OUR Day for February, pp. 
139, 140.) 

There is no probability now that the law for Sunday clos- 
ing of the World’s Fair will be repealed. (Loud applause. ) 
Congress will not reverse its record. I am giving only my 
hopeful judgment, for no one can predict what trick will 
be played in the last hours of the session. The Senate is 
very sure to stand firm. The House of Representatives has 
been secretly polled over and over again, and it is believed 
that a majority cannot be obtained for Sunday opening, and 
much more than a majority must be had for a repeal of the 
law. President Harrison has expressed himself most em- 
phatically against repeal. What we fear is, that the souvenir 
coins will be paid out, and that, by some legal trickery, the 
Fair will be held open, and the coins pocketed. Therefore, 
the friends of the law sympathize with the movements now 
on foot in Congress to prevent such treachery. 

I wish to speak of the Chicago Directory as made up of hon- 
orable men. They are all Americans; they are all honorable 
men, therefore. (Laughter.) As was said in Shakespeare's 
play, ‘‘ They are all Romans; they are all honorable men.’’ 
But I do not understand the business honor of those who 
pocket a vast sum of the people’s money, and then turn about 
and agitate for a repeal of the condition on which it was pock- 
eted. 

There is a possibility that a case may be brought before the 
State courts of Illinois, or even before the Supreme Court of 
the United States; and that an injunction will be asked for 
keeping the grounds open, no matter what the Commissioners 
may do. That is whispered. But we thought, after consul- 
tation with the Attorney-General, that there was really no 
very great danger along the line of that threat. The Fair 
itself is not yet opened, although it has been dedicated ; only 


the grounds have been formally set apart. They are under 
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the control of the Commissioners after the Fair is opened. 
And unless a scheme, giving control of the whole matter to 
the Commissioners, shall succeed, the grounds are not likely 
to be kept out of the hands of the general government. They 
have been delivered over into the hands of the Commissioners ; 
and what the Commissioners vote, will be done, and they have 
already voted for Sunday closing, under their supreme obliga- 
tion to the law which Congress refuses to repeal. I should say 
that it is your duty to write to your Congressmen, and to renew 
your petitions, only do not ask for Sunday closing. Ask that 
the law already on the statute books, and placed there by 
great and memorable majorities, shall not be repealed. Ask 
that the colors which have been flying five thousand years be 
nailed to the mast for five thousand years to come. (Loud 
applause. ) 
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EVOLUTION AND MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. By Henry Calderwood, 
M. D., F. R. S. E., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edin- 
burgh. London: MacMillan & Co., and New York. 12mo. pp. 350. 
1893. 


Professor Calderwood was a favorite pupil of Sir William Hamilton. 
His four chief works, namely: ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Infinite,’ 
‘*Hand-book of Moral Philosophy,’? ‘‘The Relations of Mind and 
Brain,’”’ ‘‘On Teaching, its Ends and Means,’* together with this vol- 
ume, show how far the Scottish philosophy has advanced since Sir 
William’s day. Without losing his grasp on subjective consciousness as 
a source of information as to what constitutes human nature, Professor 
Calderwood in modern fashion adopts physiology as at least the left hand, 
if not the right hand of psychology. In the book now before us he 
appears as an advocate of that modified form of the doctrine of evolution 
which is held by Alfred Russel Wallace. Darwinism, however, in its un- 
changed form is not spoken of with unmixed approval. ‘‘ The Science 
of Mind,”’ says Professor Calderwood, ‘‘ outstretches the science of biol- 
ogy,” p. 277. ‘* The marvels of organism and the morals of the rational 
life stand quite apart. This demonstration is also the demonstration of 
the insufficiency of a theory of evolution.’’ The author holds with Wal- 
lace that the origin of mind and conscience in man cannot be explained 
by Darwinism, although the origin of man’s physical frame may be. 
‘The Christ of History is a unique personality ; one whose character is 
a singular embodiment of human excellence ; one whose appearance in 
the world it is impossible to explain within the terms of evolution,” p. 
323. ‘* With recognition of personal obligation and responsibility there 
exists a belief that life’s testing will be hereafter,” p. 333. ‘‘ With im- 
pressive agreement shared by those far removed from each other, even 
ignorant of each other’s language, men have persisted in looking to the 
gates of death as also the gates of life—entrance to the pathway leading 
to another world,” p. 336. ‘‘To those uttering their parting word on 
the confines of the unseen, an experience so strange is given that it ap- 
pears to them as if they had one foot in this world and another in the 
world invisible,’’ p. 336. ‘Of the living source of all existence, in 
the midst of which we move, to which we belong, and the science of 
which we rationally construct, there is no true conception under repre- 
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sentation of a God dwelling apart from Nature. This can be found only 
in the representation of a God immanent ,in Nature—immanent, yet 
transcendent—transcendent, yet immanent,”’ p. 341. 





These golden sentences indicate the seriousness, solidity, incisiveness 
and timeliness of a volume which may be safely commended as both 
progressive and conservative in philosophy. 


BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1893. SOME LIGHTS OF SCIENCE ON THE 
FAITH. Eight lectures preached before the University of Oxford in 
the year 1892 on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By Alfred Barry, D. D., D. C. L., Canon 
of Windsor, late Primate of Australia. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 8 vo., pp. 348. 1892. 


This book contains a series of outlines of large, broad thoughts on the 
conflict between Agnosticism and Faith. It does not attempt to elabo- 
rate every one of its lines of discussion in detail, but aims to be sugges- 
tive rather than exhaustive in its treatment of its great and grave theme. 
It avoids the fault of over-specialization, but stands back at a consider- 
able distance from the picture which it ‘examines so as to obtain a view 
of itasa whole. The book will be very helpful to well-trained readers 
of the most advanced modern religious discussions. These are the 
appetizing titles of the eight lectures: ‘‘Law Leading to Christ,”’ 
‘Heredity and Mediation,’ ‘‘ Evolution, Natural and Supernatural,’’ 
‘‘ Christ and Creation,’’ ‘‘Christ and Human Society,’’ ‘‘ Criticism and 
the Supernatural,’’ ‘‘ Criticism and Holy Scripture,’’ “‘ Truth in Revela- 
tion.’’ The book as a whole is worthy of a place in the celebrated series 
of Bampton Lectures. 


FRoM LIBERTY TO UNITY. Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1892. By Professor Tucker, of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. 


Although highly praised by two or three journais of erratic theological 
tendencies, this oration at Harvard last summer by Professor Tucker 
of Andover seems to have attracted little attention. Perhaps the 
vague and abstract character of the title accounts for this. The discus- 
sion is carried on in the air, yet the application to mundane and 
concrete things is obvious and easy. 

The orator thinks he discovers a movement from liberty, individual- 
ism, and division among men to unity, social harmony and the 
‘solidarity’? of humanity. The agent of this new process he conceives 
to be “the sense of the organic’’ (as a scientific unity) translated into 
‘*the consciousness of a vital human unity,’’ and so entering into religion 
as ‘‘the most positive contribution which science has yet made to 
Christianity.’’ This is not supremely clear, especially as we are not at 
all indebted toscience for our idea of the whole of things as a universe, 
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a common idea much older than science. The word ‘‘ organic’’ added 
thereto, however, doubtless is meant to cover in the evolutionary notion 
of the universe brought over into humanity by the well-known subrep- 
tion of Spencer. But this is speculative in place of scientific. Whether 
it is this or the Christian redemption that is eventually in the future to 
make all one is a question. The result will surely ‘‘ correspond to the 
organic unity of the race,’”’ to use a better expression of the oration, 
but will be far beyond it,—spiritual, not natural, in kind,—and super- 
natural, not scientific, in origin. 

Professor Tucker discusses the effect of this new scientific conception 
of vital unity in the human realm—‘‘a return of the intellectual life to 
humanity as the object of its thought’’—upon (1) education as a de- 
velopment of personality, (2) the social order, and (3) upon Christian 
thought and life. It is hard to epitomize what is said loose jointed, but 
the result affirmed seems to be that ‘the sense of the organic” will pre- 
vent individualism in personal development from degenerating into iso- 
lation, which is certainly more true than new. As to the social order, it 
will check extreme tendencies to natural rights, liberty and (fictitious) 
equality; true again. As to Christianity, it will prevent the church 
“‘continually losing its connection with the universal,” and running 
down into ‘‘partialism.’’ Signs of areaction from this are noted, a 
growing drift towards Christian unity ; and it is asserted that the “ or- 
ganic in humanity’... .. ‘“‘gives a glimpse of the sacrificial element 
which works at the heart of mature, and which must work e/ernal/y in 
the heart of God.’’ ‘This last dilution of the redemption idea is the 
most distinct contribution of the New Theology to the oration. 

In general we are profoundly convinced that in all these respects the 
transition from a distracting and harmful freedom to a divinely foreor- 
dained unity will come to the world under other and higher auspices 
than those set forth in this discussion at Harvard. Our faith is more in 
Christian missions than in speculative evolutionary science, 7. ¢., theoretic 
metaphysics of material origin. The individual, society, and the church 
will be seen at last to owe more to a generous, loving evangelism than 
to the spirit or processes of philosophy. Our confidence in a grand, all- 
comprehending unity ‘‘ ready to be revealed in the last time,’’ is older 
than the theories of our day and stronger than they. Its historic pro- 
ductive agency is, and must be, Christian reform flowing in right lines 
from the cross of Christ. It rests upon ‘‘ the mystery of the will of the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ ‘‘ according to his good 
pleasure which he purposed in him unto a dispensation of the fullness 
of the times, to sum up ( ‘gather together,’ A. V.) all things in Christ, 
the things in the heavens and the things upon the earth ; even in him.” 

G. F. MAGoun. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE ON ENGLISH AS TAUGHT AT 
HARVARD. 


Our own language we were made to learn and to under- 
stand. At the beginning of the sophomore year, at Harvard, 
we were put into Bishop Whately’s Rhetoric, a charming book. 
Any one of us who had any sense would have read it through 
in acouple of days. Instead of this, however, it was divided 
into ten-page ‘‘takes,’’ and we recited these to Edward Tyr- 
reil Channing. His name is less remembered now than that 
of his distinguished brother, William Ellery Channing, 
except by his pupils. His college pupils always speak of him 
with enthusiasm, love and gratitude. I once heard it said, 
by a person competent to judge, that Harvard College had 
trained the only men in America who could write the English 
language, and that its ability to do this began with the vear 
1819, and ended with the year 1851. The same person added 
that whoever chose to look on the college catalogue would 
see that those were the years when Edward Tyrrell Channing 
began and ended his career as Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory. ‘This was said thirty years ago. 

We read Whately with him, but this meant-that he carried 
on a running commentary on the text, and made it more inter- 
esting, even, than Whately made it. Whately, be it observed, 
had written the book as a contribution to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and it has a certain freshness and ‘‘go’’ about 
it which it probably would not have had, had it been written 
for a textbook for learners. 

We anticipated that exercise with Channing as we should 
have done an agreeable hour’s conversation with any person 
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whom we knew to be our superior. Beside this, we had to 
write a theme for his examination once a fortnight. His 
method here was different from what I have seen anywhere 
else, unless one of his own pupils conducted the exercise. 
He gave out a subject. It was one which supposed some 
knowledge on our part of matters of literature or of life which 
very frequently we did not have; but the subject was given 
in time for us to get a superficial acquaintance with it. For 
instance, our first theme was The Descriptions of Winter as 
given by the Poets or Others. I remember perfectly well that 
I went into the college library, pulled down three or four 
books of poems at wiich I had never looked before, and turned 
up such descriptions of winter as I could find. I had never 
read Cowper's Winter Walk before. As Mr. Adams, in his 
amusing report, has lately shown, the average college boy is, 
at his entrance, absolutely powerless in writing English. The 
stuff which most of us wrote in those first themes was enough 
to make even optimistic angels weep. At least I am sure it 
was so with mine. But, such as it was, we carried it in at 
three o'clock on alternate Friday afternoons. Poor Channing 
kept the themes a fortnight, and at the end of that fortnight 
we carried in the next theme. Observe, we had had the sub- 


ject for a full fortnight before we had to carry the theme 


in. You sat down in the recitation-room, and were called 
man by man, or boy by boy, in the order in which you came 
into the room; you therefore heard his criticism on each of 
your predecessors. 

‘“Why do you write with blue ink on blue paper? When 
I was young, we wrote with black ink on white paper ; now 
you write with blue ink on blue paper.’’ 

‘‘ Hale, you do not mean to say that you think a Grub 
street hack is the superior of John Milton ?”’ 

Everything was said with perfect kindness, though gener- 
ally with some sharp epigram which called everybody’s atten- 
tion and made everybody remember. And if you had said a 
decent thing, or thought any thought that was in the least 
above the mud, he was so sympathetic. Poor dear man! to 
read these acres of trash must have been dispiriting. Half a 
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century afterwards, when I was an overseer, the president of 
the time said to me, ‘‘ You cannot get people to read themes 
for many years together.’’ I said, ‘‘I thank God every day 
of my life that Ned Channing was willing to read themes for 
thirty-two years.’’ The upshot of it was that we came out 
with at least some mechanical knowledge of the mechanical 
method of handling the English language. And one is glad 
to say that Channing had pupils who were not foemen, but 


friends.—Fdward Everett Hale, Atlantic Monthly for March. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK ON GAMBLING AND MURDERS. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, our associate editor, has issued the following 
powerful appeal against an infamous Pool Bill in the legislature of New 
Jersey. 


Reasons why the pool bill, known as Assembly Bill 300, 
which has just been rushed through the Assembly and Senate 
at Trenton, N. J., should not become law: 

1. Because the manipulators of this bill themselves regard 
itas so obnoxious that they did not dare permit the general 
public time or opportunity to express an opinion against it, 
nor allow the friends of law and order opportunity to enter a 
protest against it. It is not the desire of the people, and not 
supported by public sentiment, but is a measure born in secret 
in the interest of professional gamblers. 

2. Because several persons are now under indictment for 
willful violation of the betting laws of the State of New 
Jersey. These indictments will be affected by the passage of 
this law and indicted criminals escape justice. 

3. Because to condone the offence of those who have al- 
ready violated the law is to put a premium upon crime, tempt 
others to violate other laws, and destroy all respect for law or 
the proper administration of justice. 

4. Because this bill makes it lawful to tempt men to become 
defaulters, embezzlers, robbers, thieves, suicides and murder- 
ers. 

5. Because this bill is against public policy, and is legis- 
lating in the interests of professional gamblers, vagabonds and 
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criminals, whose business offers inducements to dishonesty to 
persons in positions of trust. 

The men to be especially benefited are at Clifton race-course, 
those now under sentence of a year’s imprisonment, and a fine 
for flagrant violations of law in that county. A number of 
these convicted persons formerly ran a notorious race-course 
at Brighton Beach, and were indicted and arrested in Kings 
county, New York, before coming to New Jersey. 

At Monmouth race-course it has been publicly announced 
that James E. Kelly and others, well-known New York 
gamblers, have paid as high as sixty thousand dollars a single 
season for the privilege of running the gambling booths at 
that place. James E. Kelly, ‘‘ Big Mike Murray,’’ Lovell, 
McDougall and other professional gamblers of like ilk, who 
have frequented this race-course in the past, have most, if 
not all, of them been arrested in New York State, and Kelly, 
Murray, Lovell and McDougall have been convicted, Kelly 
has been indicted in New York, Queen and Kings counties, 
and convicted in Brooklyn and New York city. He has been 
the leading spirit at Monmouth. Gloucester and Guttenburg 
gamblers are too notorious to be referred to except in execra- 
tion and severe denunciation. It is such interests that are 
conserved and advanced by Bill 300. 

6. This bill is in the interests of men who have been in- 
dicted and convicted in other states, and of men who have 
been indicted and convicted under the laws of the state of 
New Jersey. 

7. This bill licenses a business that wrecks homes, beggars 
women and children, oppresses the poor, tempts the weak and 
breeds crimes by gambling allurements which it permits to be 
set up in public places in violation of common law. 

8. This bill strikes a severe blow at commercial prosperity, 
undermines industrious habits and common honesty, and vio- 
lates the fundamental principles that underlie all good govern- 
ment. 

g. This bill sanctions that which the common law of Eng- 
land for centuries and the uniform decisions of this country 
have always denounced as against public morals, to wit: 
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‘The keeping of a common gambling house, or a place open 
for the general public to resort for gambling purposes.” 

10. This law is unconstitutional, as pool selling has been 
declared by the courts of this state to bea lottery, and the 
constitution of the state of New Jersey prohibits all lotteries. 
State vs. Lovell, 1o Vroom. ‘This is also alluded to by the 
governor of the state as a reason for vetoing the same. 

The following facts are true of the direct results of the 
evil which you are asked to sanction under your solemn oaths 
as senators of this commonwealth. 

Yesterday a young man in New York city committed for- 
gery because of gambling losses ; when his crime was detected 
he shot his captor, then blew his own brains out. In one 
hour we have forgery, attempted murder and suicide, as 
results of the gambling mania. 

A few months ago, in the city of Orange, a young man 
committed suicide by shooting himself, leaving a parting 
message, ‘‘ An unconquerable desire for gambling has rendered 
life intolerable.’’ 

A few months ago a young man visited the office of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice in New York city, saying, 
that if certain places were not closed he should commit sui- 
cide ; that he could not resist the temptation to go into a cer- 
tain place in the city of New York, notwithstanding the fact 
that he knew his wife and three children were destitute at 
home. This young man, two weeks ago, shot himself in his 
own home because of despondency over his gambling losses. 

A few months ago a young man having a wife and two 
children in Brooklyn, at night attempted suicide by throwing 
himself into the river. Cause, embezzlement of $2,500, result 
of the gambling mania. 

The past year a young man with wife and daughter, a 
book-keeper in a prominent mercantile position, of high social 
standing, was found to be a defaulter in the sum of $35,000. 
He is to-day in the penitentiary, his wife’s heart broken, and 
his home ruined. Cause, gambling. 

Last summer a merchant came to the office of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice, saying that one of 
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his clerks had stolen $150 out of a $200 check which he 
had gone to the bank to get cashed. Cause, betting on ‘‘sure 
tips’’ or horse racing. The young man thought he had a 
‘*sure tip.’’ He first staked $10, then $20, then $60 twice, 
going back to his employer's office with $50 out of the $200 ; 
the balance donated toward the improvement of the board of 
gamblers, under the title of ‘‘ improving the breed of horses.”’ 

A young man in high social position, a short time ago, was 
about to be married. The day of his wedding he sent a note 
to his bride saying that an unconquerable desire for gambling 
had caused him to spend all of his possessions, including 
property inherited from friends, and also trust funds, and that 
life for him was no longer endurable. He committed suicide 
upon the day appointed for his wedding. 

A broker in New York city a few months ago reported to 
me at the office of the New York Society for the Suppression 
of Vice that he had just discovered that one of his trusted 
salesmen was an embezzler ; that he had been spending all his 
earnings and stealings in the pool rooms in Park Row, and 
was now, from remorse and despair at his losses, on the verge 
of suicide. The merchant implored us to close the places in 
order to remove temptation from his salesman. 

We raided these places, thus checking the improvement of 
the breed of horses, or more properly, gamblers, in this par- 
ticular locality. 

One large firm doing business on Broadway in one week 
last summer discharged over twenty employés who were 
found gambling, betting on horse racing. 

In the city of New Haven a meeting of prominent citizens 
has been called to take action against this curse of pool gam- 
bling. A number of bright students at Yale have been re- 
ported as having gone to the bad because of this gambling 
craze. 

These cases, sad as they are, can be multiplied a hundred 
fold each year as the results of evils which this present Leg- 
islature is asked to rush through in the interest of the profes- 


sional gambler, and against the highest interests of the 
community. 
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In one year we kept in the office of the society a scrap- 
book, into which were entered the names of those who had 
become either thieves, defaulters, embezzlers, forgers or 
suicides. At the end of the year we tabulated a statement, 
with the following results for that year. ( Report 1881.) 

One hundred and twenty-eight persons were either shot or 
stabbed over gambling games. Besides these, six attempted 
suicide; twenty-four committed suicide, and sixty persons 
were murdered in cold blood, while two were driven insane. 
Ninety-eight youths and persons were ruined by pool gam- 
bling and betting upon horse racing. 

Among the crimes committed to get money to deposit in 
the hands of the professional gamblers in these public plague 
spots were two burglaries, eighteen forgeries, eighty-five em- 
bezzlements, while thirty-two persons holding positions of 
trust in banks and other places of mercantile life, absconded. 

The enormous sum of $2,898,372 was shown by this record 
as the proceeds of these embezzlements, defalcations and rob- 
beries. 

But there is a much longer list of thefts, robberies, embez- 
zlements, larcenies and defalcations which must be added to 
this synopsis which never becomes public, very often only 
known to immediate friends or persons especially interested, 
whose estates have been squandered by dishonest employés. 

Senators, I appeal to you on behalf of heart-broken fathers, 
mothers, husbands, wives and children who have been ruth- 
lessly hurled from happy homes, dislodged from comfortable 
circumstances and social positions through these crimes and 
criminals, not to pass this iniquitous measure. 

If there were no fundamental principles of government at 
stake, if there was no sense of decency or honor to be con- 
sidered, the very chivalry that lies dormant in the heart of 
every man ought to be awakened in the interests of helpless 
women and defenseless children. 

For a body of intelligent men to sacrifice the highest inter- 
ests of the state for the professional gambler and his tout and 
make it lawful for these lazy, pestilential fellows to set up 
their gambling schemes in public places, to entrap the unwary 
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and rob the poor, is an outrage. The tricky gambler and his 
backer are now seeking to secure your high endorsement and 
official sanction of this villainous and criminal scheme. 

It was only a few days ago that an account was published 
in the newspapers of the downfall of an ex-Assemblyman of 
the State of New Jersey, who, it was reported, advocated the 
passage of such a law when he was inthe Assembly, and who 
has recently been utterly ruined in business and good name by 
this gambling scourge. 


Are there no statesmen to speak for the interests of the 
state ? 


Are there no men of heart to regard the wail of the 
stricken ? 

Are there no men honest enough to stand for the right ? 

Are there no men true and patriotic enough to hold the 
criminal class at bay when they thus seek to strike a fatal 
blow to the highest interests of the commonwealth of New 
Jersey ? 

The manner in which these bills have been railroaded 
through the Legislature indicates that there has been no time 
for thought or reflection ; no time to allow the honest and hon- 
orable portion of the community to be heard from, but what 
has been done has been done as by the assassin’s stroke, 
who sneaking up behind his victim stabs him in the back in 
the dark, without a chance of self-defense. 

Are there not senators enough in the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey to sustain the governor’s veto, and the 
Constitution of this state, which is sought to be overriden by 
this iniquitous measure, and to prevent the odium from fasten- 
ing itself upon the State of New Jersey that the Legislature 
of 1893 delivered the State of New Jersey over to professional 


gamblers, thus jeopardizing peace, good order, morals and 
prosperity ? 


PROF. ELY ON MISAPPREHENSIONS OF SOCIALISM. 


Neither Professor Ely nor OUR Day approves the scheme of socialism 
as a whole, but it is important that it be understood. 


Socialism is, first of all, and strictly speaking, an industrial 
system. It is concerned with the organization of the factors 
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of production, and with the distribution of wealth. And this 
only states the facts scientifically, that it discusses the means 
of gaining a livelihood. We gain a livelihood under a certain 
system of production at the present moment which we call the 
capitalistic system of production. It is proposed by socialism 
that we should follow different methods in gaining a liveli- 
hood. Strangely enough it has at times been associated with 
free love, with which it has no more connection than does the 
present social order. 

Socialism is not a religious system. Curiously enough, 
socialism has been identified in the popular mind with strange 
and popular dogmas, and has been sometimes asserted to be 
equivalent to atheism. 

Possibly a still more frequent misapprehension is that 
which connects socialism with a scheme of criminals for theft 
and robbery. Nothing could be farther from the truth. It 
may be almost unqualifiedly said that socialism finds no ad- 
herents and no sympathy among the criminal classes. If one 
thinks about it, the criminal is a man who has in view his 
own immediate interests. He is a man inferior as a rule both 
in body and in mind, and he makes no extensive plans for so- 
cial reform which will improve his condition. His nature is 
such that he has in view the next moment or the next day, 
and does not make careful or elaborate plans for improvement 
to be attained at some distant period. 

Socialism is not a plan for the general distribution of pro- 
ductive property. It does not propose a grand divide. What 
they desire is not division but concentration, and they are so 
far from looking with favor upon the present concentration of 
property as seen in trusts and combinations that they only 
want to continue until there is a complete and perfect concen- 
tration of all productive property. 


ROYAL VENEERED BARBARISM AT HAWAII. 


The following incisive passage is from a forthcoming history of 
Hawaii by one of the eminent citizens of the Sandwich Islands. 


The Hawaiian monarchy was nothing more than a veneered 
barbarism, and the same is true of the native society which 
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flourished under it. This fact is one of wide application. It 
describes the life of Kalakaua, Liliuokalani and their courtiers 
assurely asit does that of the island monarchs who preceded 
them upon the feathered throne. Regarding the late sovereign, 
David Kalakaua, there is a vast amount of unwritten history 
and there always will be. Under his social polish and kindly 
manners was the soul of a Polynesian savage. He was super- 
stitious, sensual, corrupt, and he had a craving, which rarely 
went ungratified, for raw fish, gin and roast dog. One fact, 
that at such a feast he would appear in broadcloth and speak 
with the accent of a gentleman, put his innate barbarism into 
still bolder relief. Much of the secret data of Kalakaua’s life 
is unreportable and none of it can be related in detail. His 
taste for the abominations of the hula dance was as eager as 
that of any tattooed chief who held the island in the time of 
Cook. Correct in his demeanor when among refined people, 
well-dressed, well-groomed, a master of languages and a 
student of literature, with the semblance of good breeding on 
his lips and in his daily walk, Kalakaua deceived half the civ- 
ilized world. In the latter days of his life Kalakaua undertook 
the role of a god among the brown Hawaiians, and nearly won 
over the native clergy to a new church of which he was to have 
constituted himself the divine guide andteacher. With him 
divinity was an instrument of license. 

As for Liliuokalani, she is such a mistress of dissimulation 
that it is not easy to convince many well-meaning people that 
she is not the Christian woman she has always professed to be. 
The church has never gone in vain to her for pecuniary aid, 
yet she is known to have danced the hula herself and to have 
maintained the institution at Iolani Palace. Missionary work 
has thrived in the light of her countenance—and yet her 
amours have been and still are open, flagrant and notorious. 
At prayer meetings she has been a pious exhorter, and at the 
volcano she made a pagan sacrifice to propitiate the deity of 
the burning lake. When the good women of Honolulu called 
on her ina body toimplore her not to sign the lottery bill, 
she shed tears and begged them to pray that God might give 
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her strength to do her duty in the sight of heaven : and then 
she signed the bill. 

The rank hypocrisy and half-concealed paganism of the 
house that Kalakaua founded and Liliuokalani brought to 
grief was endured year after year by a white population which 
sprang from the missionaries of the Congregational Church. 
It is right to say that no town in the most theocratic corner of 
New England is more religious and moral than the white 
quarter of Honolulu. It is a city of churches, missions, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations and relief societies. Its bars are 
closed on Sunday and there are laws against many forms of 
dissipation which pass unchallenged in the United States. 
Under these conditions it is easy tosee how public sentiment 
might have readily prepared itself for the revolution which 
brought the monarchy to a timely end. It may be the fashion, 
here and there, to say that the Queen has been badly treated ; 
but the blunt truth about her is that she stood for indecency, 
paganism and commercial distress, and that she deserved the 
fate that came to her.—New York Tribune, March 15. 


VENALITY OF PARISIAN NEWSPAPERS. 


One of the most significant and one of the most melancholy 
features of the exposures in France of the scandalous Pan- 
ama Company’s affairs is the conduct of the newspapers. 
During the dozen years in which the millions of the share- 
holders and bondholders of the company have bten squan- 
dered or stolen, the daily press of Paris has either been silent 
or has openly supported the swindlers. The support, it is 
now known, was simply bought, the fruit of direct and 
shameful bribery; and so, in part, was the silence, but not 
‘in all cases. This is not so strange. Papers have been 
bribed in New York by Tweed, in Philadelphia by Bardsley. 
But they were exposed, and in great part by other papers. 
Why did this not happen in Paris? The generai facts were 
not unknown. M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, in the Fconomiste 
Francais, week by week, for years, from the published ac- 
counts of the company, showed beyond all doubt that it was 
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rotten, and any daily paper could have done the same. It 
was the will, not the way, that was wanting. In this country 
professional rivalry—what we know as ‘‘ enterprise ’’—would 
have furnished an ample motive. Why was it so weak in the 
newspapers of Paris? One reason is that the French are not 
readers of news in the sense that Americans and Englishmen 
are. They seek in their journals amusement and a certain 
excitement, for the most part political; but the detailed re- 
ports of happenings, great and small, from any and all 
sources, such as our papers furnish, do not please them— 
would, in fact, be left unread. ‘This has made it easier for 
the papers to make of financial news a matter of business 
wholly, very rarely discussed or reported in detail. To this 
add the fact that there are no journals of importance in 
France outside of Paris, and the ‘‘conspiracy of silence,’’ as 
M. Cavaignac termed it, becomes less unaccountable.—//ar- 
pers Weekly, March 78s. 











QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY THE REV. WILLIAM BUTLER, D. D., BOSTON, AUTHOR OF 
THE LAND OF THE VEDAS. 


132. What is to be said of the recent refusal of the Decennial Confei- 
ence in India to condemn the opium traffic ? 


I am very sorry that the Decennial Conference acted as it did in this 
case. But some of the English and Scotch brethren are too often luke- 
warm on the question of temperance. Their ale and brandy are very 
much to them still, and our stricter American views make slow progress 
with such parties. Had the opium question been presented as a sepa- 
rate issue I think there would have been united action on /Aa/ matter, 
though many of them deprecate pushing the government too hard in 
view of the large revenue derived from its sale, and the great difficulty 
of finding some other source from which to draw those millions. They 
shrink from the idea of laying these eight orten millions sterling upon 
the already overtaxed people of India and the serious dissatisfaction it 
would be sure to arouse among them. Then the native employés of the 
government (of whom there are thousands) fear if it were done one 
of the first effects would bea reduction of salaries all round on them, 
while the higher classes deprecate the burden being laid on themselves 
by an income tax. Were it only two orthree millions sterling it could 
be handled, but the iniquity has grown so great all parties, from the 
government down, fear to touch it lest it crush them by its weight. The 
good men of all classes in India earnestly desire its removal, but how to 
be accomplished now they do not see. Our hope is that, God, in mercy, 
will open some way to meet the difficulty and lift off the load that has 
been thus laid on poor India. 

In regard to the schools I do not think that question entered into the 
merits of the case at the Conference, nor is parallel to the condition of 
our own land. There is no other power to educate in India if the gov- 
ernment should withhold its help, but there is here, and I am persuaded 
that no part of the taxation is more cheerfully borne by the nation than 
this is, and that the distribution of this money by the government is 
satisfactory to all classes who desire the education of their children. 
The supervision of that education also is regarded as just and fair, as 
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on 


the government attempts no dictation in religious matters, but leaves all 
parties free in that respect to do what they think best. 
Our own Methodist Mission in India has 896 day schools under 1,090 


teachers, with 22,535 scholars on the rolls. A full half of the expense, 


under the title of ‘‘ Grants in Aid,’ aggregating 43,919 zapas per annum 
is given us for the educational results which are verified by the In- 
spector’s annual report, while we are left absolutely free to teach relig- 


ion, read the Bible, sing hymns and offer prayer as much as we like. 
Were these ‘‘ 





grants in aid’’ withdrawn from us these schools must 
close, and as the government alone could not find the necessary teaching 
staffs nor afford the increased expense involved in the change, the chil- 
dren of the nation would have to go without education and the great 
uplift now being realized would in great measure come to an end ; all 
classes of the native population would hold up both hands to deprecate 
such acalamity as this would be to them and totheir country. The 


school question is no way involved in the other items that came before 
Decennial Conference. 


REPLY BY THE REV. J. M. FOSTER, BOSTON, SECRETARY OF THE 


NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


133. Shall we recognize God and His Law in the United States 
Constitution ? 


The National Reform Association proposes that the Preamble shall 
read: ‘‘ We, the people, recognizing Almighty God as the Source of all 
authority, the Bible as the foundation of all law, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the king of nations, do ordain, etc.”’ 
posed: 

I. Zo bring that instrument into harmony with the history, char- 
acter and life of the nation. 

A writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra has said: ‘‘ All the lines of history 
point to America as the place, and the present age as the time, when the 
true relations between the human and the divine in civil affairs shall be 
exemplified.’’ This country was settled by Christian men, with Christian 
ends in view. 


This amendment is pro- 


The Pilgrim Fathers, before landing on Plymouth Rock, 
while in the cabin of the Mayflower, drafted a constitution. That in- 
strument is engrossed in a tablet of stone at Plymouth, and reads: ‘‘In 
the name of God, Amen. For the glory of God and the maintenance of 
the Christian faith, ete.’’ All the colonial charters and compacts con- 
tained the principle embodied in the ordinance of 1787, which gave rise 
to the settlement of the ‘lerritory of the Northwest ; ‘‘ Religion, moral- 
ity and knowledge are essential to good government.’’ The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania in 1824 declared that Christianity is the common 
law of this land. In February, 1892, the Supreme Court of the United 
States declared that this is a Christian nation. The fact that all our 
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Presidents have recognized a superintending Providence in national 
affairs in their Inaugural Addresses, that forty-two out of forty-four State 
Constitutions recognize God’s law, that there are Sabbath laws in every 
State save two, that there are chaplains in our army and navy, in con- 
gressional and legislative halls, that the oath is administered in all 
our courts of justice, and that blasphemy and profanity are punishable, 
all confirm the decree of the Supreme Judicature of our land. 

Writers distinguish between the nation and its government. The 
nation is the creature of God, born in His Providence, maintained by 
His bounty, and responsible to Him for its character and conduct. The 
government is the agent set up by the nation to carry out its will. The 
constitution is the letter of instruction from the nation to its govern- 
ment. That “ letter’? should reflect the moral principles and purposes 
of our Christian nation. 

Il. A secular constitution secularizes the nation. 

The character of the nation is ultimately determined by the character 
of the government. If the nation be morally above its government, 
either the nation must bring the government up to its level at the first, 
or else the government will bring the nation down to its level at the last. 
Twenty-three times it is stated in the book of Kings that * Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat made Israel to sin ’’ in worshiping idols. The nation was 
confirmed in idolatry. And in the days of the later Kings they were so 
steeped in idol worship that God caused them to be carried to Babylon 
and kept in the furnace of slavery for seventy years, until the dross of 
idolatry was taken away, and they never fell into that sin to this day. 
Philip II. of Spain was a rank Papist. In 1588 he built the Invincible 
Annada to destroy Protestantism in England and make the Papal Tiara 
supreme in Europe, Spain has been a Papal nation for three centuries. 
In 1534 Henry VIII. repudiated the authority of the Pope and made 
himself the head of the Church of England. Queen Victoria, with all 
her excellencies, enjoys that bad eminence. In 1789 our Christian 
nation adopted a constitution which does not contain the name of God. 
It is silent as the grave respecting the higher law. This came partly 
from a desire to avoid the evils of the establishments of Europe, and 
partly from the dominance of French infidelity in the convention that 
framed it, for, as Franklin says, that convention, with three or four 
exceptions, thought prayers unnecessary. Being the supreme law in 
the land the constitution determines the character of the government. 
And now for more than a century it has been exerting its secularizing 
influence upon our Christian nation. And what with intemperance, 
Sabbath breaking and political corruption we are rapidly becoming a 
secularized nation. In adopting this constitution our nation inoculated 
the political body with the virus of secularism, and the result is a case 
of national blood-poisoning. Why does this Christian nation tolerate 
the liquor traffic, that costs her directly and consequentially $2,000,0co 
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annually, maintains a standing army of 600,000 drunkards, and sends 
100,000 to a drunkard’s grave every year? The national conscience has 
been stupefied by the drug of secularism. Why does this Christian 
nation allow 328,964 divorces in the past twenty years, and twice as 
many adulterous marriages by the guilty parties? The moral sense of 
the nation has been paralyzed by secularism. Why does this Christian 
nation permit 2,000,000 employes to work on Sabbath, and their em- 
ployers to compel them to do it on pain of losing their position? The 
sense of national responsibility to God has been deadened by secu- 
larism, so that there is no public demand for the cessation of the United 
States mail service and the railroad traffic on Sabbath. Why is there no 
righteous indignation against the unhallowed use of money in political 
elections? Public opinion has been debauched by secularism. Why 
were thirteen negroes burned alive during President Harrison's adminis- 
tration and over five hundred shockingly tortured and murdered by 
mobs in the South, and no national protest? The Nation has lost its 
sense of accountability to God through the opiate of secularism. Why 
does the Nation remain indifferent when Bismarck points to the Falk 
laws, Gladstone to Vaticanism, and our own Ulysses of thinkers and 
speakers, Joseph Cook, LL.D., to the Pope’s ultimatum by Satolli, and 
solemnly warn ier of the dangerous intrigues of the Roman hierarchy ? 
She has been judicially blinded by secularism. No President ever rec- 
ognized Christ in his Thanksgiving proclamation. Why? Because the 
constitution does not. The Republican, Democratic, Prohibition and 
People’s Parties refused, in their last national conventions, to recognize 
Christ in their platforms. The fact is this nation has been educated 
away from Christ, the King of nations, by our secular constitution. It 
is time for us to return to the God of Nations. 


Il. Zo providea basis in our fundamental law for moral legislation. 

The treaty made with Tripoli eight years after the constitution was 
adopted and never called in question as to its constitutionality, declares : 
‘The Government of the United States is not in any sense founded on 
the Christian religion ; it has in itself no character of enmity against the 
laws, religion or tranquillity of the Mussulman.’’ This treaty, accord- 
ing to the constitution, is common law, and paramount to the instru- 
ment itself. We want an antidote for this. In 1808 President Jefferson 
was petitioned by New England ministers to proclaim a fast. He re- 
plied: ‘‘I consider the Government of the United States as interdicted 
by the constitution from intermeddling with religious institutions, their 
doctrines, discipline or exercise.’?’ We want that interdiction removed. 
In 1852 Seward declared in the United States Senate : 


“There is a law 
higher than the constitution,” 


and slave-holding senators and their 
friends from all parts of the Chamber demanded, ‘‘ Take it back.’’ 
Seward was like a sword of the finest temper, that can be thrust into a 


twisted scabbard and when drawn out is straight as before. He used 
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language that seemed to recali his utterance, but when examined, was 
found void of recantation. But the constitution ough/ to recognize the 
higher law. In 1858 the Sabbath laws of California were tried in the 
Supreme Court of that State, Chief Justice Terry held that the Sabbath 
laws were a discrimination in favor of Christians, and a violation of the 
religious freedom of others, and so unconstitutional. Judge Burnett 
held, in the same case, that ‘‘ our constitutional theory regards all re- 
ligions as such equally entitled to protection, and all equally unentitled 
to preference.’’ Why is it necessary for the Christian people of this 
country to get on their knees before Congress aud plead with their rep- 
resentatives not to break God’s law by opening the gates of the 
World’s Fair on Sabbath? Because God’s law is not nominated in the 
bond of the constitution. In 1570 the Bible was tried in the supreme 
court of Ohio for being in the Public Schools of Cincinnati. The court 
through Judge Welch decided against the Bible in the schools, because 
‘‘neither the word ‘Christian,’ nor ‘Christianity,’ nor ‘ Bible’ is to be 
found in the national constitution, and therefore, the word ‘religion’ in 
that instrument must mean the religion of maz, and not the religion of 
any class of men.’’ Shall we put the Bible out of our public schools or 
amend the constitution? Ex-president Woolsey said in the Evangelical 
Alliance in New York in 1873, ‘‘ The constitution of the United States 
would require no change to be adapted to a Mohammedan nation.”’ 
Shall we surrender our national Christianity or eliminate secularism 
from the constitution? Goethe said: ‘‘Plant an oak in a vase and 
either the vase must burst or the oak will die.’’ We have planted the 
tree of our civil and religious liberties in the vase of a secular constitu- 
tion. Shall the vase give way or the tree perish ? Save our Christian 
nation and amend the constitution. 

The nation is attempting to settle moral questions, but beyond certain 
limits she cannot advance. When the great obelisk was being raised 
in the East, the king gave orders that no one should speak on pain of 
losing his life while it ascended. Amid breathless silence it arose 
until it reached a certain point, when it ceased to move and no effort 
could bring it to itsplace. The master-workman, in fear for the crowds 
witnessing it, mounted a pillar and shouted, ‘‘ Wet the ropes!'’ This 
done it was brought to its place and all were saved. Our government is 
unable to bring moral questions to permanent settlement. The lives of 
the whole people are endangered. From this platform we give the cry 
for the hour: ‘‘ Amend the constitution!’’ Place the hand of this 
nation in the hand that was pierced, and all will be well. Public opinion 
is rising. In the hour of the nation’s peril in 1863, the Senate of the 
United States honored the King of kings. That body asked President 
Lincoln to appoint a day for national confession of sin against God, 
‘‘encouraged,’’ as they expressed it, “‘in this day of trouble by the as- 
surances of His word to seek Him for succor according to His appointed 
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way through Jesus Christ.’’ When our nation was endangered by the 
Mormon priest rule and polygamy, the supreme court of the United 
States decided that all who took the Endowment House oaths should be 
disfranchised. When our national honor and virtue were threatened by 
that octopus, the Louisiana Lottery, Congress set the day for its death 
by the anti-lottery law. When our American Sabbath was imperilled 
by the proposal to open the gates of the World’s Fair on Sabbath, the 
whole nation lifted up its voice in solemn protest, and both houses of 
Congress decreed that the Lord’s day shall be honored by closing the 
gates. Moral reforms are rising. One thing is needed. Wet the ropes! 
Amend the constitution. Legalize the victory forever. 

IV. J/tts an actof homage which the nation owes tothe king of kings. 

The nation and kingdom that will not serve the Saviour-King shall 
perish. Be wise, O ye kings; kiss the Son. Blessed isthe nation whose 
God is the Lord. Exalt the Lord, O ye people. Honor the King. 

V. Ltisa necessary example to set before the other nations. 

The nations are looking to America for a model of free government. 
When this government was set up there were only three republics in the 
world. Now, out of the forty-four governments of the earth, twenty-three 
are republics, and of the remaining twenty-one, only seven are absolute 
monarchies, while the other fourteen are limited. This change is due 
largely to the influence of our government. Here is God’s providential 
call upon us to set before them a perfect model, a true Christian Republic. 
The words of Alexander Hamilton are true: ‘‘It 1s ours to be either the 
grave in which the hopes of the world shall be entombed, or the pillar 
of cloud that shall pilot the race on to its millennial glory. Let us not 
forget our immortal trust.’? As Matthew Arnold said. ‘‘ America holds 
the future.”’ 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HAWAIIAN annexation has become a practical question in the 
national politics of the United States. The Sandwich Islands 
lie as far south as Cuba. Their population is about half 
Kanaka and a quarter Chinese. The rest are whites of the 
most intelligent and enterprising class, many of them great 
planters, and some of them sons of the American mission- 
aries, who first brought the islands under the domain of Chris- 
tianity. The native Hawaiians are generally of an indolent 
and even listless disposition. They exhibit, like other South- 
ern races, the effect of prolonged exposure to a torrid climate. 
The Queen of these islands, according to the testimony which 
has been credited by our Federal Government, has boldly 
violated the constitution to which she had sworn allegiance, 
has secretly attempted to reintroduce paganism, and has been 
justly deposed. The representatives of the wealth and intel- 
ligence and chief industries of the kingdom have formed a 
provisional government and applied for admission as a terri- 
tory and ultimately as a state to the American Union. 

The most obvious objection to granting this request is that 
the defense of the islands might cost our Republic more than 
they are worth tous. They would be an outlying portion of 
our territory and easily attacked in case of a war between us 
and any important naval power. 

Another palpable mischief that might result from annexa- 
tion would be an addition to the complexity and peril of the 
race problem in our national politics. Shall the basis of rep- 
resentation be the whole population, white and colored, as it 
is in the Southern States to-day? Shall the colored vote be 
fairly counted, or shall the whites, as they do in the South, 
be allowed to manipulate it illegally so as to give themselves 
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a great and unjust advantage over other white men in fed- 
eral elections ? 

Might not all these mischiefs be avoided by establishing 
simply a protectorate over the Islands and not annexing 
them? 

On the other hand, there are strong reasons for annexation, 
provided only the Hawaiians themselves, colored as well as 
white, really desire it. 

If we do not annex Hawaii, England probably will and she 
would thus obtain an unbalanced share of power in the Pacific, 
where she is already the paramount authority. 

England has fortresses at Halifax, the Bermudas, the West 
Indies, Vancouver Island, to say nothing of the Canadian 
frontier. She has surrounded us with a cordon of powerful 
military posts. 

We need an Island fortress in the Pacific, or certainly a 
coaling station there, to support our navy and protect our 
trade with the Orient. That trade is to be of prodigious pro- 
portions and will be very largely carried on by our own ships. 

We must be ready to defend our Pacific coast and our right 
to transit across the Isthmus. 

The possession of the Sandwich Islands would enable us 
to take an effective part in putting down the Kanaka coolie or 
slave trade in the Pacific seas. This mischief destroys its 
thousands annually and begins to infect our own southern 
population and some mercantile adventurers who cover their 
practically piratical expeditions by our flag. 

It is our conviction that public sentiment indorses on the 
whole the treaty which President Harrison proposed for 
adoption to the senate on the question of Hawaiian annexa- 
tion. President Cleveland has temporarily withdrawn this 
proposed treaty, but we reproduce it here as a part of our 
record of Current Reform and also Secretary Foster's official 
statement of the circumstances leading to the revolution at 
Honolulu. The main points in the treaty are the waiver of 
autonomy on the part of Hawaii and the transfer of all Gov- 
ernment property on the islands to the United States, the ref- 
erence to the next Congress for settlement of all questions of 
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administration and government in the islands, the present 
Provisional Government to continue to act in the interim 
under the control of a United States Commissioner; the 
exclusion of the Chinese now in Hawaii from all other parts 
of the United States, the assumption of the Hawaiian debt 
and revenues, and the payment of compensating pensions to 
the former Queen and the heir apparent. 

The simplicity and directness with which the treaty is 
drawn, and the admirable skill shown in limiting its provis- 
ions to essential points have greatly weakened the chances 
of opposition to it. 

The message of President Harrison transmitting the treaty 
to the Senate is as follows : 


To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith, with a view to its ratification, a treaty of annexa- 
tion concluded on the 14th day of February, 1893, by John W. Foster, 
Secretary of State, who was duly empowered to act in that behalf on the 
part of the United States, and Lorin A. Thurston, W. R. Castle, W. C. 
Wilder, C. L. Carter and Joseph Marsden, the Commissioners on the 
part of the Government of the Hawaiian Islands. The provisional 
treaty, it will be observed, does not attempt to deal in detail with the 
questions that grow out of the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the 
United States. The Commissioners, representing the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment, have consented to leave to the future and to the just and benev- 
olent purposes of the United States the adjustment of all such 
questions, 

Ido not deem it necessary to discuss at any length the conditions 
which have resulted in this decisive action. It has been the policy of 
the Administration not only to respect, but to encourage the continu- 
ance of an independent government in the Hawaiian Islands so long as 
it afforded suitable guarantees for the protection of life and property, 
and maintained a stability and strength that gave adequate security 
against the domination of any other Power. 

The moral support of this Government has continually manifested 
itself in the most friendly diplomatic relations, and in many acts of 
courtesy to the Hawaiian rules. The overthrow of the monarchy was not 
in any way prompted by this Government, but had its origin in what 
seems to have been a reactionary and revolutionary policy on the part 
of Queen Liliuokalani, which put in serious peril not only the large 
and preponderating interests of the United States in the islands, but all 
foreign interests, and indeed the recent administration of civil affairs, 
and the peace of the islands. It is quite evident that the monarchy had 
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become effete and the Queen’s Government so weak and inadequate as 
to be the prey of designing and unscrupulous persons. The restoration 
of Queen Liliuokalani to her throne is undesirable, if not impossible, 
and, unless actively supported by the United States, would be accom- 
panied by serious disaster and the disorganization of all business inter- 
ests. The influence and interest of the United States in the islands 
must be increased and not diminished. 

Only two courses are now open—one the establishment of a pro= 
tectorate by the United States, and the other annexation full and com- 
plete. I think the latter course, which has been adopted in the treaty, 
will be highly promotive of the best interests of the Hawaiian people, 
and is the only one that will adequately secure the interests of the 
United States. 

These interests are not wholly selfish. It is essential that none of the 
other great Powers shall secure these islands. Such a possession would 
not consist with our safety and with the peace of the world. This view 
of the situation is so apparent and conclusive that no protest has been 
heard from any government against proceedings looking to annexation. 
Every foreign representative at Honolulu promptly acknowledged the 
Provisional Government, and I think there isa general concurrence in 
the opinion that the deposed Queen ought not to be restored. 

Prompt action upon this treaty is very desirable. If it meets the 
approval of the Senate, peace and good order will be secured in the 
islands under existing laws until such time as Congress can provide by 
legislation a permanent form of government for the islands. This 
legislation should be, and Ido not doubt will be, not only just to the 
natives and all other residents and citizens of the islands, but should be 
characterized by great liberality and a high regard for the rights of all 
the people and of all foreigners domiciled there. The correspondence 
which accompanies the treaty will put the Senate in possession of all 
the facts known to the Executive. 

BENJAMIN HARRISON, 

Executive Mansion, Washington, February 15, 1893. 


TEXT OF THE TREATY. 


The United States of America and the Provisional Government of the 
Hawaiian Islands, in view of the natural dependence of those islands 
upon the United States, of their geographical proximity thereto, of the 
intimate part taken by citizens of the United States in there implanting 
the seeds of Christian civilization, of the long continuance of their ex- 
clusive reciprocal commercial relations, whereby their mutual interests 
have been developed, and of the preponderant and paramount share thus 
acquired by the United States and their citizens in the productions, in- 
dustries and trade of the said islands, and especially in view of the desire 
expressed by the said Government of the Hawaiian Islands that those 
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islands shall be incorporated into the United States as an integral part 
thereof, and under their sovereignty, in order to provide for and assure 
the security and prosperity of the said islands, the high contracting 
parties have determined to accomplish by treaty an object so important 
to theirmutual and permanent welfare. To this end, the high contract- 
ing parties have conferred full power and authority upon their respect- 
ively appointed plenipotentiaries, to wit : 

The President of the United States of America, John W. Foster, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, and the President of the Executive 
and Advisory Councils of the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian 
Islands, Lorin A. Thurston, William R. Castle, William C. Wilder, 
Charles IL. Carter and Joseph Marsden. 

And the said plenipotentiaries, after having communicated to each 
other their respective full powers, found in good and due form, have 
agreed upon and concluded the following articles : 


ARTICLE I. 


The Government of the Hawaiian Islands hereby cedes, from the date 
of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, absolutely and without 
reserve to the United States forever all rights of sovereignty of whatso- 
ever kind in and over the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies, re- 
nouncing in favor of the United States every sovereign right of which 
as an independent nation it is now possessed ; and henceforth said Ha- 
waiian Islands and every island and key thereunto appertaining and 
each and every portion thereof shall become and be an integral part of 
the territory of the United States. 


ARTICLE II. 


The Government of the Hawaiian Islands also cedes and transfers to 
the United States the absolute fee and ownership of all public, Govern- 
ment or crown lands, public buildings, or edifices, ports, harbors, fortifi- 
cations, military or naval equipments, and all other public property of 
every kind and description belonging to the Government of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, together with every right and appurtenance thereunto 
appertaining. The existing laws of the United States relative to public 
lands shall not apply to such lands in the Hawaiian Islands, but the 
Congress of the United States shall enact special laws for their manage- 
ment and disposition: Provided, that all revenue from or proceeds of 
the same, except as regards such part thereof as may be used or occupied 
for the civil, military or naval purposes of the United States or may be 
assigned to the use of the local Government, shall be used solely for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands for educational and 
other public purposes. 
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ARTICLE III. 


Until Congress shall otherwise provide, the existing Government and 
laws of the Hawaiian Islands are hereby continued, subject to the para- 
mount authority of the United States. The President, by and with the 
advice‘’and consent of the Senate, shall appoint a commissioner to reside 
in said islands, who shall have the power to veto any act of said Gov- 
ernment, and an act disapproved by him shall thereupon be void and of 
no effect unless approved by the President. Congress shall, within one 
year from the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, enact the nec- 
essary legislation to extend to the Hawaiian Islands the laws of the 
United States respecting duties upon imports, the internal revenue, com- 
merce and navigation ; but until Congress shall otherwise provide, the 
existing commercial relations of the Hawaiian Islands, both with the 
United States and with foreign countries shall continue as regards the 
commerce of said islands with the rest of the United States and foreign 
countries, but this shall not be construed as giving to said islands the 
power to enter into any new stipulation or agreement whatsoever, or to 
have diplomatic intercourse with any foreign government. The consular 
representatives of foreign Powers now resident in the Hawaiian Islands 
shall be permitted to continue in the exercise of their consular functions 
until they can receive their exequaturs from the Government of the 
United States. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The further immigration of Chinese laborers into the Hawaiian Islands 
is hereby prohibited until Congress shall otherwise provide. Further- 
more, Chinese persons of the classes now or hereafter excluded by law 
from entering the United States will not be permitted to come from the 
Hawatian Islands to other parts of the United States, and if so coming 
shall be subject to the same penalties as if entering from a foreign coun- 
try. 

: ARTICLE V. 


The public debt of the Hawaiian Islands lawfully existing at the date 

the exchange of their ratifications of this treaty, including the 
amounts due to depositors in the Hawaiian postal savings banks, is 
hereby assumed by the Government of the United States, but the lia- 
bility of the United States in this regard shall in no case exceed three 
and one-quarter millibn of dollars. 


of 


So long, however, as the existing 
Government and the present commercial relations of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands are continued, as hereinbefore provided, said Government shall 
continue to pay the interest on said debt. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The Government of the United States agrees to pay to Liliuokalani, 
the late Queen, within one year from the date of the exchange of the 
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ratifications of this treaty, the sum of $20,000, and annually thereafter a 
like sum of $20,000 during the term of her natural life, provided she in 
good faith submits to the authority of the Government of the United 
States and the local Government of the islands. And the Government 
of the United States further agrees to pay to the Princess Kaiulani 
within one year from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this 
treaty the gross sum of $150,000, provided she in good faith submits to 
the authority of the Government of the United States and the local Gov- 
ernment of the islands. 
ARTICLE VII. 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, on the one 
part, and by the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands on the 
other, and the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at Honolulu as 
soon as possible. Such exchange shal! be made on the part of the 
United States by the commissioner hereinbefore provided for, and it 
shall operate as a complete and final conveyance to the United States of 
all the rights of sovereignty and property herein ceded to them. Within 
one month after such exchange of ratifications the Provisional Govern- 
ment shall furnish said commissioner with a full and complete schedule 
of all the public property herein ceded and transferred. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the 
above articles and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at the City of Washington on this fourteenth day of 
February, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-three. 

JOHN W. FOSTER. 
LOREN A. THURSTON. 
WILLIAM R. CASTLE. 
WILLIAM C. WILDER. 
CHARLES LL. CARTER. 
JOSEPH MARSDEN. 


SECRETARY FOSTER’S LETTER. 


A REVIEW OF THE REVOLUTION AND OF THE DIPLOMATIC QUESTIONS 
INVOLVED—NO REASONS FOUND AGAINST ANNEXATION. 


Secretary Foster’s letter addressed to the President, which 
was sent in with the message, is as follows : 


To the President : 

The undersigned, Secretary of State, has the honor to lay before the 
President, with a view to obtaining the advice and consent of the Senate 
thereto, should such a course be in the judgment of the President for the 
public interest, a treaty, signed at Washington on the 14th day of Feb- 
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ruary instant, by the undersigned and the accredited commissioners of 
the existing Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands, in repre- 
sentation of their respective Governments, for the full and absolute ces- 
sion of the said islands and all their dependencies to the United States 
forever, with provigion for the temporary government of these islands, 
under the sovereign authority of the United States, until Congress shall 
otherwise enact. 

With this treaty, the undersigned submits to the President copies of 
the correspondence recently exchanged, showing the course of events in 
the Hawaiian Islands, as respects the overthrow of the late monarchial 
form of government, the creation of a Provisional Government thereof 
in the name of the Hawaiian people, the recognition of the same by 
‘the representatives there of the United States and of all other Powers, 
the dispatch of a commission to this Capital to negotiate for a union of 
the Government of the Hawaiian Islands with the Government of the 


United States, and the outcome of those negotiations in the treaty here- 
with submitted. 


The change of government in the Hawaiian Islands, thus chronicled, 
was entirely unexpected, so far as this Government was concerned. It 
is true that for some months past the Hawaiian press and the advices 
received from the diplomatic and consular representatives at Honolulu in- 
dicated a political uncertainty, party intrigues and iegislative opposition, 
but not more so than at many times in the past history of the islands, 
and certainly not suggestive of any overthrow of the monarchy through 
popular resistance to the unconstitutional acts of the late sovereign. At 
no time had Mr. Stevens been instructed with regard to his course in the 
event of a revolutionary uprising. The well established policy of this 
Government, maintained on many occasions from its earliest establish- 
ment, to hold relations with any de facto Government in possession of 
the effective power of the State and having the acquiescence of the gov- 
erned, being ample to meet unforeseen contingencies, no instructions in 
this specific sense were, indeed, necessary, and the Minister, without 
explicit instructions, was expected and constrained to use his best judge- 
ment, in accordance with fundamental precedent as the emergency should 
arise. 

The change was, in fact, abrupt and unlooked for by the United States 
Minister orthe Naval commander. At amoment of apparent tranquillity, 
when the political exciteyrent and controversy of the immediately pre- 
ceding three months had been, to all appearances, definitely allayed, 
and when, as appears from dispatches from the Minister and from the 
commanding officer of the Boston, a settlement of differences seemed to 
have been reached, Minister Stevens quitted the capital for a brief ex- 
cursion of ten days toa neighboring island, on the Boston, the only naval 
vessel of the Unit+d States at the islands. On returning to Honolulu, on 
January 14, the crisis was found tobe in full vigor, and to have already 
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reached proportions which made inevitable either the success of Queen 
Liliuokalani’s attempt to subvert the Constitution by force, or the down- 
fall of the monarchy. 


On Saturday, the r4th of January, the capital was wholly controlled 
by the royal troops, including a large additional force of over 500 armed 
men not authorized by Hawaiian law. On the same day the first call to 
arms in opposition to the Queen was issued, and the citizens’ committee 
of safety was developed. During the 14th, 15th and most of the 16th, 
the two parties confronted each other in angry hostility with every indi- 
cation of an armed conflict at any moment. It was not until late in the 
afternoon of Monday, the 16th, after request for protection had been 
made by many citizens of the United States residing in Honolulu, that 
a force of marines was landed from the Boston by direction of the 
Minister and in conformity with the standing instructions which for 
many years have authorized the naval forces of the United States to 
co-operate with the Minister for the protection of the lives and property 
of American citizens in case of imminent disorder. 

The marines, when landed, took no part whatever toward influencing 
the course of events. Their presence was wholly precautionary, and 
only such disposition was made of them as was calculated to subserve 
the particular end in view. They were distributed that night between 
the legation and the consulate, where they occupied inner courts and a 
private hall rented for their accommodation. Beyond a sentry at the 
door of each post, and the occasional appearance of an officer passing 
from one post to another, no demonstration whatever was made by the 
landed forces, npr was the uniform of the United States visible upon 
the streets. They thus remained, isolated and inconspicuous, until 
after the success of the Provisional Government, and the organization 
of an adequate protective force thereunder. 

At the time the Provisional Government took possession of the Gov- 
ernment buildings, no troops or officers of the United States were pres- 
ent or took any part whatever in the proceedings. No public recogni- 
tion was accorded to the Provisional Government by the United States 
Minister until after the Queen’s abdication and when they were in 
effective possession of the Government buildings, the archives, the 
Treasury, the barracks, the police station and all the potential machin- 
ery of Government. Then, and not until then, when the Provisional 
Government had obtained full de facto control, was the new order of 
things recognized by the United States Minister, whose formal letter of 
recognition was promptly followed by like action on the part of the 
representatives of all foreign Governments resident on the Hawaiian 
Islands. There is not the slightest indication that at any time prior to 
such formal recognition, in full accord with the long-established rule 
and invariable precedents of this Government, did the United States 
Minister take any part in promoting the change, either by intimidating 
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the Queen or by giving assurance of support to the organizers of the 
Provisional Government. 

The immediate cause of the change is clearly seen to have been the 
unconstitutional, intemperate acts of the Queen herself, in attempting 
to coerce her responsible ministers and to annul the existing constitu- 
tion and replace it arbitrarily by another of her own choice. The Pro- 
visional Government of the Hawaiian Islands is, by all usual and proper 
tests, in the sole and supreme possession of power and in control of all 
the resources of the Hawaiian nation, not only through the Queen's 
formal submission, but through its possession of all the armed forces, 
arms and ammunition, public offices and administration of law, un- 
opposed by any adherents of the late Government. 

On the Ist instant, subsequent to the departure of the Hawaiian 
special commissioners, the United States Minister at Honolulu, at the 
request of the Provisional Government, placed the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment under the protection of the United States to insure the security of 
life and property during the pending negotiations at Washington, and 
without interfering with the administration of public affairs by the said 
Government. An instruction has been sent to the Minister, commend- 
ing his action in so far as it lay within the purview of standing instruc- 
tions to the legation and to the naval commanders of the United States 
in Hawaiian waters, and tended to co-operate with the administration of 
affairs by the Provisional Government, by disavowing any steps in 
excess of such instructions whereby the authority and power of the 
United States might appear to have been asserted to the impairment of 
the independent sovereignty of the Hawaiian Government by the 
assumption of a foreign protectorate. 

In this connection of things the five commissioners named by the 
Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands reached Washington 
on the 3d inst., bearing authentic letters from the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment, accrediting them to the President and conferring upon them full 
powers to negotiate for the union of the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States. On the 4th inst., the Commissioners were accorded an inter- 
view with the undersigned, at the request of the regularly accredited 
Hawaiian Minister, Mr. J. Mott Smith, and submitted to me their cre- 
dentials, accompanied by a statement of events leading up to, and con- 
nected with, the overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment of 
the Provisional Government. At a second conference on the same day 
the Commissioners submitted to the undersigned the proposition of the 
Provisional Government, containing the terms upon which that Gov- 
ernment desired the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands tothe United 
States. Acopy of this proposition is enclosed. Frequent conferences 
have since been held at the Department of State, and all questions con- 
nected with the subject have been carefully examined and discussed 
until a concurrence of views on the part of the negotiating parties was 
reached on the 11th inst. 
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In drafting and agreeing upon the treaty now transmitted, the under- 
signed has sought, under your direction, to effect thereby the annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands to the United States with as few conditions as 
possible, and with a full reservation to Congress of its legislative prerog- 
atives. An examination of the provisions of this treaty will show that 
to Congress is reserved the determination of all questions affecting the 
form of government of the annexed territory, the citizenship and elec- 
tive franchise of its inhabitants, the manner of, and terms under which 
the revenue and navigation laws of the United States are to be extended 
thereto, and all other questions relating to the economic and political 
status of the islands. As there is no provision in the existing legislation 
of Congress whereby the Executive power can provide an organized form 
of government for new territory annexed to the Union, or extend over it 
the laws of the United States and cause the same to be executed, it was 
deemed necessary to continue the existing government and laws of the 
Hawaiian Islands until Congress should have an opportunity to legislate 
on the subject, but a provision has been inserted in the treaty for the 
exercise by the Executive of the United States of a veto power upon the 
acts of that government during the interregnum. The temporary main- 
tenance of the existing political institutions of the islands seems the 
more appropriate in view of the fact that the Hawaiian constitution, of 
which a copy is inclosed herewith, and the Hawaiian laws are based upon 
principles similar to those contained in our own organic law and the 
principles of the common law. 

It is to be noted that, according to a recognized principle of interna- 
tional law, the obligations of treaties, even when some of their stipula- 
tions are in terms perpetual, expire in case either of the contracting 
parties loses its existence as an independent state. The foreign treaties 
of the Hawaiian Islands, therefore terminate upon annexation, with the 

‘competence of the Government thereof to hold diplomatic relations. 
An examination of these treaties shows, however, that they contain no 
stipulations which would embarrass either the Hawaiian Islands or the 
United States by their termination. 

Accompanying the treaty are tables giving full details as to the area of 
the territory annexed, the public debt, the public lands, the annual 
allowances to and revenue of the late royal household, and statistics as 
to the population, revenues, commerce and other economic matters re- 
lating to the islands. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that, pending the negotiations lead- 
ing up to the treaty herewith submitted, the undersigned has received 
such assurances from the representatives of the leading Powers of the 
world and from our own Ministers abroad as leads to the conviction that 
the incorporation of the Hawaiian Islands into our Union will be 
regarded by these Powers with satisfaction or ready acquiescence. Re- 
spectfully submitted. JOHN W. Foster. 

Department of State, Washington, Feb. 15, 1893. 
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DISPROPORTIONATE representation of North and South, 
with large, unjust advantage on the side of the latter, is one 
of the chief portents of mischief in the field of national politics. 
Senator Edmunds affirms that in proportion to the number of 
legal voters in the two sections, the South has three times as 
much power in Congress asthe North has. We have often 
expressed our conviction that time will not soon change this 
state of affairs. It has been growing worse rather than better 
for a quarter of acentury. Senator Morrill of Vermont in a 
recent article in Zhe /ndependent (March g) thus trenchantly 
exposes this grievous injustice, to which we are sure that the 
North will not permanently submit: 


Not including the States of Delaware and West Virginia, there are 
6,818,775 persons of the colored race, no longer to be enslaved, now 
residents of fourteen former slave-holding States, who are already con- 
tributing 1,309,251 colored pupils to the common schools. Based upon 
the colored portion of their population, these States now have allotted 
to them thirty-nine Presidential electors and thirty-nine members of 
the United States House of Representatives. The Constitution confers 
all the rights of citizenship upon the class mentioned, which adds so 
largely to the political power of the so-called ‘‘Solid South’’; and yet 
these new-born freemen are denied the right of suffrage, or, if not for- 
mally denied, yet when appearing at the polls their ballots mysteri- 
ously vanish wherever votes are to be counted. This practical nullifi- 
cation of the Constitution is an injustice inflicted by these States upon 
their own people, but also subjects the freemen of all other portions of 
the Union to the gross inequality of thirty-nine Presidential Electors 
and thirty-nine members of Congress from Southern States in excess 
comparatively of the population permitted there to participate in their 
election. The whole of the late triumphant party, which profits by this 
injustice, covertly uphold it, and even show ill temper whenever any 
reform is suggested. ‘‘Numbers, ’’ says Cardinal Newman, “‘ increase 
the effect and diminish the shame of injustice.’”’ The Republican 
Party cannot regret that it has favored some just and practical remedy 
for a wrong so manifest and defiant. 


PAPAL pretensions are becoming as absurd in America as in 
Italy. We consider it our duty to place on record the whole 
text of Leo XIIIth’s astonishing letter giving absolute power 
to Satolli, as apostolic delegate, and promising to execute such 
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penalties as he shall inflict, ‘‘apostolic ordinances or any other, 
to the contrary, notwithstanding.’’ Wecall especial attention 
to the phrase italicized in this quotation as containing in germ 
the whole doctrine of the supremacy of the papal over the 
civil power. For making similar claims the emissaries of the 
Pope have been driven out of the fields of politics and education 
in many South American and some European States. The 
doctrine contained in this letter is regarded in Italy as an 
incitation to treason and ought to be so regarded here. 


Leo XIIT., Pope, to his venerable brother Francisco Satolli, titular 
archbishop of Lepanto: Venerable brother— Greeting and apostolic bless- 
ing. The apostotic office which the inscrutable designs of God have 
laid on our shoulders, unequal though they be to the burden, keeps us 
in frequent remembrance of the solicitude incumbent on the Roman 
pontiff to procure with watchful care the good of all the churches. This 
solicitude requires that in all, even the remotest regions, the germs of 
dissension be weeded out and the means which conduce to the increase 
of religion and the salvation of Christian souls be put into effect amidst 
the sweetness of peace. With this purpose in view, we, the Roman 
pontiff, are wont to send from time to time to distant countries ecclesi- 
astics who represent and act for the Holy See, that they may procure 
more speedily and energetically the good, prosperity and happiness of 
the Catholic peoples 


For grave reasons the churches of the United States of America 
demand of us special care and provision. Hence we came to the con- 
clusion that an apostolic delegation should be established in said States. 
After giving attentive and serious consideration to all the bearings of 
this step and consulting with our venerable brothers, the cardinals in 
charge of the congregation for the propagation of the faith, we have 
chosen you, venerable brother, to be entrusted with such delegation. 
Your zeal and ardor for religion, your wide knowledge, skill in admin- 
istration, prudence, wisdom and other remarkable qualities of mind and 
heart, as well as the assentment of the said cardinals, justify our choice. 
Therefore, venerable brother, holding you in very special affection we, 
by our apostolic authority and by virtue of these present letters, do 
elect, make and declare you to be apostolic delegate in the United 
States of America, at the good pleasure of ourself and of this Holy See. 
We grant you all and singular powers necessary and expedient for the 
carrying on of such delegation. 


We command all whom it concerns, to recognize in you, as apostolic 
delegate, the supreme power of the delegating pontiff: we command 
that they give you aid, concurrence and obedience in all things that 
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receive with reverence your salutory admonitions and orders. What- 
ever sentence or penalty you shall declare or inflict duly against those 
who oppose your authority we will ratify, and, with the authority given 
us by the Lord, will cause to be observed inviolably until condign satis- 
faction be made. Notwithstanding constitutions and apostolic ordi- 
nances, or any other to the contrary. 

Given at Rome, in St. Peter’s, under the Fisherman’s Ring, this 24th 
day of January, 1893, of Our Pontificate the 15th year. 

[ Countersigned. ] 

SERAFINO CARDINAL VANUTELLI. 


ELLIot F. SHEPARD’sS sudden and unexpected death re- 
moves from American public life one who reinforced by a 
generous use of great wealth the influence of his position as 
editor, politician and reformer. He was descended from a 
long line of most worthy ancestors. The Rev. Thomas 
Shepard, first pastor of the Shepard Memorial Church, now 
standing under Washington’s elm at Cambridge, Mass., was 
the earliest representative of the family in America. Colonel 
Shepard was educated to the law and his training in that pro- 
fession was of much service to him in his work as editor. 
Married to a daughter of Commodore Vanderbilt, he was 
accustomed to dispense a princely hospitality at his mansion 
on Fifth avenue. He was president of the American Sabbath 
Union. No one rendered more effective service than he did 
in securing from Congress the law conditioning Federal aid 
to the World’s Fair on Sunday closing of the Exhibition. 
His departure will not cripple the great cause of Sunday re- 
form. It will necessitate, however, redoubled activity on the 
part of its friends, if the loss of this wealthy and powerful 
leader is to be made good. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S and Miss Willard’s joint photo- 
gravure, which forms our frontispiece, is from a Boston photo- 
graph taken during Lady Somerset’s first visit to America. 
It has been chosen by us not only because of the unadorned 
accuracy of the portraits, but as illustrating a memorable 
friendship, now of national and international importance, in 
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the memorable history of woman’s work for woman. Miss 
Willard’s portrait bust by Miss Whitney, now on exhibition 
in Boston, is to be shown at the World’s Fair and ultimately 
placed in the Temperance Temple, Chicago. It is a won- 
derfully successful representation, not only of head and 
features, but of combined size, symmetry, shrewdness, 
strength and spirituality of soul. Miss Whitney has also 
executed highly successful busts of Mrs. Livermore and 
Mrs. Stowe. 
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